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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


Zeer weather this week takes precedence of every other interest. 

An exceptionally open forewinter closed at the end of last 
week with a storm of extraordinary severity in point of cold, 
wind-force, snow-fall, and marine disaster. It extended as far 
South as the Gulf, with damage to the Florida orange crop, and 


the freezing of Galveston Bay. The wind lasted for three entire | 


days with great violence, after shifting round from east to west. 
An important effect of the storm is the suffering of the peor in 
some places from want of fuel, and in others from the interruption 
of employment. 





THE Senate shows no great alacrity in the work of confirming 
Mr. Cleveland’s nominees, and it is said that many of them do not 
feel quite so safe in their positions as before Congress met. Es- 
pecially the ninety-one Maine postmasters, who paid Mr. Browne, 
of the State Democratic Committee, a fee to cover the ‘“‘ expenses 
of solicitation,’ begin to think it was money thrown away. Sev- 
eral Democratic Senators have refused to defend the transaction, 
and it would be a distinct gain to the public service if all of those 
who are Presidential appointments were rejected unanimously. 
There is no party gain to be achieved by this, for they will be 
succeeded by other Democrats not less objectionable. But it 
would put a check on the bad business of office-brokerage. 

In several New England towns there has been a general rally 
to secure the retention of highly desirable postmasters, and peti- 
tions signed by all the leading citizens have béen sent to Wash- 
ington. These good people might as well save themselves the 
trouble. There are scores of towns in the Northern States in the 
same plight as their own. In these cases faithful and satisfactory 
postmasters have been superseded by men who know nothing of 
the duties of the office, and who frequently are incompetent to 
perform them. 





MR. CARLISLE took his time about making up his committees, 
but the result is not very much better than if he had drawn them 
out of a hat within an hour after his reélection. As he knew he 
was to be rechosen, and he has had the whole list of the House be- 
fore him for months past ; and could communicate with Mr. Mor- 
rison and Mr. Randall at any time, this delay of more than a 
month seems unjustified. 

The Committee of Ways and Means has eight Free Trade 
Democrats, with Mr. Morrison as chairman, against five Repub- 
lican Protectionists, who in ability count for a majority. This 
arrangement emphasizes Mr. Carlisle’s conception of his party as 
the party of Free Trade. Mr. Bland goes again to the head of the 
Committee on Coinage, which has charge of the Silver question. 
The majority of the committee is claimed by both the friends and 
the opponents of silver-coinage, with probabilities much in favor of 
the former. Mr. Carlisle is much censured for giving Mr. Bland 
this place, but not justly. The Committees are to represent Con- 
gress, not the commercial cities of the East. To have refused Mr. 
Bland a reappointment would have been to antagonize needlessly 
the majority of the House. And Mr. Carlisle has no convictions 
which would have led him to quarrel with the House. He voted 
for the coinage of silver, and he has given no evidence of a change 
of mind. Butin certain circles there is an idealized Mr. Carlisle, 
who believes in all things wise and upright. 

Mr. Curtin has been deposed from the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to make room for Mr. Perry Bel- 
mont, whose selection is agreeable to Mr. Bayard. Mr. August 
Belmont being a Bayard man his son must be given an important 
place for which he has no more fitness than for the presidency of 
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| a college, and a man of weight and experience in diplomatic mat- 
ters must go to a minor place. The outcome is that Mr. Curtin 
declines to be thus used, and while his public declination of the 
Banking and Currency Chairmanship, to which Mr. Carlisle had 
assigned him, was courteous and well ordered, he has not failed 
| otherwise to let his feelings be understood. As the case stands, 
| it was a gross case of the Secretary of State’s interference, and 
is sure to bear fruit. 

The Committee on Civil Service Reform is made up almost 
entirely of new men, for whom no other place could be found. 
There is not any one known to the country by his weight or his 
convictions in itsmembership. Mr. Carlisle evidently regards the 
subject as do the professional politicians generally. Itisa “ fad,” 
whose fashion will soon wear out. We observe that both Mr. 
Vance in the Senate and Mr. Seney in the House have introduced 
bills to repeal the Pendleton law. 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors has Mr. Willis again as 
chairman, and contains but two representatives from states on the 
seacoast,—one from Massachusetts and one from California. This 
means that it is to be very much river and very little harbor. The 
Hennepin Canal is represented by Mr. Murphy, of Illinois, and 
may be said to have a good chance of an appropriation. 

As to the other committees, we await the developments of 
time. In selecting the chairman Mr. Carlisle went by a very sim- 
ple rule of arithmetic. He assigned one chairman to every four 
Democratic members, with strict reference to locality and very 
little to comparative ability. Thus New England gets one chair- 
man; the Southern States twenty-four; the Border States nine; 
the Northwest, twelve; the Middle States six; the Pacific coast 
none. 





Mr. Beck has succeeded in dividing his political friends of 
the Senate into two parties, by his attack on Mr. Manning’s Trea- 
sury policy. Asin President Johnson’s and President Buchanan’s 
times, we now have Administration Democrats and anti-Adminis- 
tration Democrats in both House and Senate. The cohesion of 
the Democrats when in office has been overrated. Their quarrels 
make up a great part of our political history. 

Senator Eustis goes a step beyond the rest in proposing to pay 
off in silver the $10,000,000 of bonds called by Mr. Manning. 
Under the letter of the bond, there can be no objection tothe pay- 
ment of such bonds in silver, nor, so long as the two metals circu- 
late as equally good in this country, would there be any substantial 
wrong done to the public creditor. But if this step is tobe taken, 
it should be by requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
gold and silver for bonds in the proportion in which the two metals 
are circulating in the country. To pay in silver alone is as much 
a discrimination against the public creditor, as payment in gold 
alone has been in his favor. 

It is contended by the silver coinage people that it is gold that 
has risen and not silver that has falien in value. We donot agree 
with them, although we think it possible that there has been a 
slight advance in gold. But whichever is right, we cannot afford 
to have a currency pretty equally divided between 80 cent and 100 
cent dollars. When silver begins to approach gold in amount, 
there will be a 20 per cent. premium on the hoarding and export 
of gold. This will produce a violent contraction and a monetary 
scarcity, which the advocates of silver beyond all other people 
should labor to prevent. If they will not stop the coinage of sil- 
ver, then they should take steps to recoin our gold at a lower 
standard. That they are not ready for this only proves that they 
believe their own assertions as to the rise in the value of gold less 





heartily than they themselves suppose, 


. 
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Tuus far the only important confirmation by the Senate has 
been that of the Civil Service Commissioners, and even in this 
case Mr. Eaton narrowly escaped a rejection, although he is to re- 
sign at the end ofthe month. When he does, it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Cleveland will follow the example of his Republican 
predecessor in consulting the wishes of the Republicans as to the 
representative of their party on the Commission. If he does it will 
not be such a Republican as Mr. Eaton who will represent the mi- 
nority. Mr. Eaton had excellent intentions, and was full of enthu- 
siasm for the contrivance which he and his friends regard as the 
means for reforming the Civil Service. But that very enthusiasm 
for so weak a device showed that he was a man of doctrinaire tem- 
per, who would be as weak asa broken reed in the hands of the 
practical politicians. So long as he had a Republican administra- 
tion behind him all was pretty plain sailing. It had been differ- 
ent since the Heddens and their like came into office. 





THE Senate has passed Mr. Edmunds’s supplementary meas- 
ure for the suppression of polygamy in Utah. It chiefly concerns 
the two corporate and chartered bodies which hold the property 
of the Church of the Latter-Day Saints and the Immigration 
Fund in trust. Both are to be dissolved and the funds found in 
their charge are to be appropriated to public education, excepting 
always the houses held by the former for public worship. This 
looks like a measure of confiscation, but in truth it is nothing of 
the sort. It will achieve no more than the abolition of religious 
corporations holding large property in Utah. As in all such cases, 
the moment the “saints” are sure the bill is to become a law, 
they will dispose of the property by placing it in hands less ob- 
jectionable, or in less obtrusive and dangerous bulks than at pres- 
ent. The object of the bill is worth accomplishing, but it has an 
appearance of harshness which much exceeds the reality. There 
are very few states of the Union which permit of ecclesiastical 
corporations holding large amounts of real estate. The few ex- 
ceptions—such as two churches in New York city, date from col- 
onial times. 





Mr. JosepH P. NruMo, who recently visited Utah, insists that 
even this measure is far from being vigorous enough. He calls 
for the abolition of the dual government of Utah, and the substi- 
tution of a commission with the same power as in the northwest 
territory after the adoption of the Constitution. This demand we 
think quite justifiable, as the present arrangement can lead only 
to collisions of authority, without giving any guarantee for the 
maintenance of religious liberty. Butweobserve that Mr. Nimmo 
falls into the usual mistake of assuming that the national Consti- 
tution establishes the separation of Church and State in this coun- 
try. On the contrary, that union of Church and State persisted 
in two states long after the Constitution was adopted, and it might 
be restored by any state, or even by any territory, if Congress did 
not choose to interfere. This indeed is part of the Utah danger. 
The admission of Utah as a state of the Union would be followed 
at once by the establishment of the church of the Latter-Day 
Saints, and by the exclusion of Gentiles from equal civil rights. 





JuDGE PowERrs, of Utah, has refused naturalization to a Mor- 
ron, who was not a polygamist, but who avowed his belief in 
that practice as right. As the naturalization laws are administered 
by some of our judges, a beliefin the superiority of republican to 
raonarchical or aristocratic government is required of candidates 
for naturalization. This is the construction they put upon the re- 
quirement that the candidate shall be “well affected to the gov- 
ernment of the United States.”” We suppose a little extension of 
this method of interpretation would justify Judge Powers in ex- 
cluding Mormons, as not well affected to the monogamic institu- 
tion. But it does seem a little queer to declare a man shall not 
become a citizen if he hold opinions on politics or religion, which 
are already entertained by many native and naturalized citizens 
of the country without disqualification, 





The effect of the action will not be to reduce the voting pow- 
ers of the Saints, if they choose to follow the example of Kansas 
and Nebraska, which admit aliens to vote after three months dom- 
icile, on the declaration of their intentions to become citizens. 
Citizenship and suffrage are not identical in this country. Women 
and minors are citizens, but not voters ; aliens may be made voters 
if the state or territory see fit to make them so. It is rather cu- 
rious that this latter point was not discovered by the Democrats 
of New York ten years ago. 





In the House the call of States has brought a still larger del- 
uge of bills, without giving any fuller intelligence as to the qual- 
ity of this Congress, or what it is likely todo. Unlike the first in- 
stalment, this second batch contains several directed against the 
Tariff; but it is far from likely thatany action on the subject will 
be reached. There isa considerable number of members of the 
House who think that tariff discussion is a pure waste of valuable 
time, as the Senate will pass no bill which the House will adopt, 
and as even in the House those who have acted with Mr. Randall 
may make it difficult to pass any. Mr. O’Donnell, of Michigan, 
has introduced a bill to repeal all the duties on sugar, and to pay 
a bounty of a cent a pound on sugars of all kinds produced in the 
United States. Ifthe bill applied to only raw sugars, and levied 


on them a small duty, sufficient to pay the premium, there could 
be no objection to it, provided we make up our minds that we are 
able to dispense with this source of revenue. 
struck out of the Tariff, it is this. 
much sugar as we produce. 


If any duty is to be 
We now import eleven times as 





THE dispatch boat Dolphin has made what we may presume 
to be her last “ trial trip,’’ with results which we may presume to 
be satisfactory, although it is said that Mr. Whitney has still an- 
other board of experts ready to condemn her. The vessel met a 
gale blowing sixty miles an hour below Cape Hatteras, and be- 
haved admirably, although the weather was such as to send the 
three ‘‘experts” below decks, and prostrate them with sea-sick- 
ness, That the new board is ready to condemn the Dolphin, nev- 
ertheless, is inferred from the fact that its chief is nearly con- 
nected with the Captain Belknap who presided over the first 
board, and that another member had been heard to denounce 
both the ship and its builder when the question was under dis- 
cussion before ; and that not one of the three has had any such 
practical experience of iron ships as qualifies him to give an opin- 
ion. 





THE Ohio Legislature has disappointed the hopes of those who 
clung to the theory that in some crooked way Mr. Sherman would 
be beaten. The Republican members of the House from Cincin- 
nati, who were defrauded of their seats by the ballot-box manipu- 
lators, were given their seats on Tuesday, and later the ballot for 
Senator was taken, showing twenty-four majority for Mr. Sherman 
in the House, and three majority in the Senate for Mr. Thurman, 
who was the nominee of the Democratic caucus. 

At the same time with this result, comes a most extraordinary 
document from a Mr. 8. K. Donavin, of Ohio, who sets forth in de- 
tail, with names and amounts, what he alleges was the wholesale 
bribery by which Senator Payne of that State was elected, two 
years ago. It would be very bold to accept the charges as en- 
tirely true, yet we do not see how they can possibly be ignored by 
Mr. Payne, and it requires no great stretch of memory to recall 
the case of Caldwell, of Kansas, whose corrupt election gave him 
but a brief and dishonored tenure in the Senate. 





Four Governors have sent their annual messages to their 
State legislatures. Gov. Robinson shows that the debt of Massa- 
chusetts amounts to $31,432,680; that in spite of purchases for the 
Sinking Fund there has been aslight increase. This is more than 
$15 a head of the population, and when taken in connection with 
the municipal indebtedness constitutes a serious public burden, 
The population has increased one-sixth in ten years. 
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Mr. Hill’s message shows a much more favorable condition of 
things as regards the debt of New York State ; but thedebt of New 
York City is four times as great as that of Massachusetts. He ad- 
vocates the expenditure of asinking-fund surplus in building school 
houses. 

Mr. Abbett shows that New Jersey derives nearly 80 per cent. 
of its revenue from taxes on railroads, and that its annual income 
is considerably less than a fourth of that of Massachusetts. The 
state debt is a little more than a year’s income. 

Gov. Foraker’s first message is much occupied with the polit- 
ical disgraces and corruptions of that State. As his opponents con- 
trol one branch of the Legislature, there is little hope of the reform 
which he suggests at this session. 





HiGuH LIcENsE has reduced the number of saloons in Chicago 
from 13,000 to 9,000, and has increased the revenue of the city by 
about $1,300,000. It has also been contemporaneous with a reform 
in city politics, and seems to mark the turning of a new page in 
the history of the community. 

The defeat of license in Ohio has been contemporaneous with 
the decay of political morality and the triumph of rascality. The 
era of free trade in intoxicants has been one of disheartening ex- 
periences in the matter of reform of public life. 





WE see that several of our contemporaries speak of the prac- 
tice of Boycotting as an importation from Ireland. It would be 
just as true to call it an American invention. It was resorted to 
very freely at the outbreak of the Revolution, and in the Stamp 
Act troubles which preceded it. It was the essential nature of 
the Black List of Northern merchants of anti-slavery opinions, 
which before the war used to appear in Southern newspapers. 
And its antiquity is still greater than this. Social excommunica- 
tion is one of the implements by which primitive society every- 
where wreaks its wrath upon a member of the group who will not 
assent to its beliefs and comply with its practices. The taboo of 
the South Sea islanders is the best known form of primitive Boy- 
cotting, and the adoption of the phrase into the speech of civilized 
nations shows that the practice has never disappeared out of ‘the 
resources of civilization” as well as of barbarism. It is most justi- 
fiable in a country situated as Ireland is, where the existence of 
alien rule prevents the expression of the popular standard of right 
and wrongin law. Its great merit is that it forces the alien ruler 
to feel and admit his powerlessness in the face of united popular 
resistance. 





PHILADELPHIA is suffering in another and most unfortunate 
way from the policy which displaced General Hartranft, Gen- 
eral Huidekoper, and other competent Federal officers. The par- 
tisanship shown in that proceeding has not unnaturally caused an 
opposing spirit of party amongst the city Republicans, and one 
consequence, as it now appears, will be the displacement of Colonel 
Ludlow, the Chief Engineer of the Water Department, who hap- 
pens to bea Democrat. It is true that the movement against 
Colonel Ludlow, begun by the Smith-Lane faction, which of 
late has assumed the responsibility of most of the discreditable 
movements in local politics,—and has been almost uniformly de- 
feated,—had no reasonable ground of attack upon Col. Ludlow, 
and deserves unqualified censure for it; yet it is also true that the 
club was put into its hands by the Administration at Washington. 
The removal of Col. Ludlow is much to be regretted: his abilities 
are such as the city at this time greatly needs. 





Mr. GLADSTONE was loudly cheered, and he alone of the Lib- 
eral leaders, at the opening of the session. It remains to be seen 
whether he can rally the party to his new policy. The English 
newspapers, with a few exceptions, have not shown the same 
readiness as the Scotch to follow his lead ; but a large part of the 
new House are new men, and men not likely to be controlled by 
political prejudices in this matter. The younger sons of landed 








magnates have given place to professional and business men very 
largely. 

If the Liberals will not unite under Mr. Gladstone, they will 
not unite at all. They will be broken up into several parties, none 
of which will be as strong as the Tories, and the British Parlia- 
ment will come down to the level of the French Assembly. Mr. 
Chamberlain is working hard to rally the Radicals as a separate 
body. Mr. John Morley and others of the abler Radicals refused 
his leadership, but he may have some success. Lord Houghton is 
pulling against Mr. Gladstone in the other direction, and seeks to 
revive the Whig party by a temporary alliance with the Tories. 
The unity of the party and its future all depend on the Grand Old 
Man, and his power to hold it together against both Whig and 
Radical tendencies. 





THE British Parliament met on Tuesday, a month before the 
usual time. The reading of the Queen’s speach was put off for a 
week, on the pretence that there could not be a full attendance of 
members before that time, but more probably to suit the conveni- 
ence of the Queen. It is understood that she means to show her 
Tory sympathies by attending in person, as she has not donesince 
the death of Prince Albert. 

The business of reélecting Speaker Peel and swearing in new 
members is all that can be transacted in the meantime. At last 
Mr. Bradiaugh takes his seat after taking the oath of allegiance. 
It was to the last Parliament that he declared an oath would not 
bind his conscience, as he did not believe in God. This Parlia- 
ment knows nothing officially of that avowal, and therefore can 
make no objection. 

It is said that many of the Tories wish to be defeated on the 
Home Rule issue, that they may dissolve and go to the constitu- 
encies on that question. But Mr. Parnell and his friends are much 
too astute to give them the opportunity. He will wait his time, 
and will help Mr. Gladstone to defeat them on some other party 
question which will give them-no excuse for a dissolution. The 
Home Rulers have shown that they are capable of self-restraint, 
and they are not likely to throw away their chance by over-eag- 
erness. The result of their conference in Dublin was a resolve to 
pursue a waiting policy. 





Mr. Morey, unlike Mr. Chamberlain, is ready for Home 
Rule, provided there be some security against the confiscation of 
the land by the new Irish parliament. There can be no security 
against further legislation on the land question. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Land Law has broken down already. The “fair rents” fixed for 
years by his land courts, have already become unfair rents through 
the decline in the value of produce. The old battle between land- 
lord and tenant has been renewed. Evictions are plentiful, and 
pretty soon it will come to shooting agents and landlords in the 
old style. The landlords now stand on their rights as defined by 
the land law in their despite, and refuse to make any deductions 
from what the courts decided to be “a fair rent,’”’ however unjust 
it may now be to exact it. So that all Mr. Gladstone did has only 
made matters worse than they were. 





Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH has been holding up the Ulster Orange- 
men to the sympathetic admiration of the English-speaking world. 
It is worth while to see them as they paint themselves. At their 
recent convention in Armagh, Mr. Arthur Foster, the Grand Master 
of Donegal, said he “ would tell their representatives in Parlia- 
ment that if they precipitated them immediately into civil war, 
they would be doing their duty, if they could not prevent the dis- 
integration of the empire in any other way.” Mr. P. G. Synnott, 
who presided, said that “ if Mr. Gladstone attempted to give Home 
Rule, the Protestants of Ireland would take a firm stand and draw 
the sword, before they would be destroyed and butchered by the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland.” A Mr. Peel—a deputy Grand 
Master—said that “if civil war they must have, théy would have 
it,” and talked of putting 60,000 armed men in the field. Mr. 
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William Johnston, whom the wealth, intelligence and conservatism 
of Belfast have sent to represent that city in Parliament, says: 
** The day the royal assent is given to Home Rule, the Orangemen 
of the North will declare civil war, and fight their last battle for 
the Bible and the Crown.” 

Of course not all the Orangemen are capable of such asinine 
blather as this. The Dean of Clonfert, preaching before the ap- 
prentice boys in Derby Cathedral, deprecated all talk of civil war 
as either idle or mischievous, and reminded his hearers that in the 
event of the restoration of the Irish Parliament, England would 
have power to protect the Protestant minority. He went farther ; 
he said : 

“Our union, however, is not to be isolation. In drawing to- 
gether, we must not withdraw ourselves from our fellow-country- 
men. If Ireland is to make laws for herself and manage her own 
affairs, Ireland will, so far as these affairs are concerned, be the 
state of which we shall be citizens. It will claim our patriotism ; 
and all our best efforts will be given to promote the welfare of the 
whole Irish people.” 





CONCERNING AMBASSADORS. 


be case of Mr. Keiley will have been useful to the country, if 

it lead to the question what we want with officials of this 
kind at all. Our relations with Austria are not a whit the worse be- 
cause we have no ministry at Vienna. If we were to recall every 
representative of the kind from Europe, not a single American in- 
terest would suffer by it. All that we need in the way of protect- 
ing our interests and those of our citizens, in any civilized country 
with which we have treaties of amity, is done by our consuls as 
amply as need be. It is different with the semi-civilized powers, 
such as Corea or China or Siam or Turkey. There we need to im- 
press the fact of our power and importance upon the attention of 
the governments with which we have to deal. 

The habit of sending ambassadors arose in a time when even 
what are now civilized nations were very little better than Turkey 
or Persia in the temper of their international relations. Without 
some such representatives, the intrigues of rival powers might 
have put any country at a serious disadvantage. And the work 
for which they were sent was of a kind that no civilized country 
would now even tolerate in its public servants. Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, who represented England at Venice in the reign of James I. 
was probably as high in character as any member of the diplo- 
matic staff in his day. Butone of our Irish-American newspapers 
has been reprinting his correspondence as showing the readiness 
of the British government of that day to resort to the use of hired 
assassins to get rid of Irish patriots, and the willingness of this 
admirable gentleman to make himself its instrument in so doing. 
It was he who defined an ambassador as “one sent to lie abroad 
for the benefit of his country.” 

Ambassadors were the device of ages in which international 
communication was slow and interrupted. There were no news- 
papers or special correspondents to keep the world au courant with 
all of importance that was happening in every corner of Christen- 
dom, and even outside Christendom. Since the means of commu- 
nication have been improved, the activity and responsibility or 
the ambassador have diminished equally. He is not left to his 
own judgment on any important point. A former minister to the 
court of St. James has remarked that he was not allowed to sneeze 
in London without first consulting the State Department in Wash- 
ington. The communications he made to the British officials might 
as well have been sent direct as despatches from our government 
to that of Queen Victoria. The chief use of our minister at that 
court, as at several others, is to make after-dinner speeches and 
dedicate memorials. 

We are not saying that we need no representatives, but that 
our consuls are quite sufficient. The only important piece of dip- 
lomatic service that has been rendered by any ordinary agent of 
ours for years past, was the report of Mr. Schuyler, our consul- 











general, on the Turkish massacres in Bulgaria. An ambassador 
could have done nothing of the sort. He is too much hemmed in 
by etiquette to undertake what will not be acceptable to the gov- 
ernment he is sent to. His communications to his own govern- 
ment have the character of state-papers, and they must observe 
that reserve Arom all criticism of the other government, which is 
required in state-papers. Consuls are free to speak their minds, 
just because they are much smaller people, and their reports are of 
corresponding value. It is said that Germany resents the freedom 
used by Mr. Miller, our consul-general at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
He has a right to use freedom, just because consuls are not minis- 
ters, and their reports belong to a class of documents which have 
not an international circulation. 

In any great emergency, the appointment of an envoy-ex- 
traordinary would of course be advisable. But such emergencies 
occur very seldom. There is not a European power with which 
we have had any serious question on the carpet since the settle- 
ment of the extradition question with Germany. Our ministers 
have been a piece of pure extravagance ever since. Itis true that 
the situation in Ireland has called for some negotiation with the 
English government; but the facts on which our Department of 
State based its action were obtained by its consuls, and Mr. Low- 
ell’s share was chiefly the transmission of information to Wash- 
ington, and the communication of requests in London. In so far 
as he did at all influence the course of negotiation, it was probably 
to the disadvantage of the cause of justice, by imparting to his 
principals the views and the prejudices of the society in which he 
was living. It would have been much better on many accounts to 
have had no American minister in London. — 

At present we send diplomatic representatives to thirty-seven 
countries. Of these eight—Santo Domingo, Columbia, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, Liberia, Persia, Siam and Corea—never send ministers 
to us. There are ten others which at this minute are not repre- 
sented at Washington by an ambassador, or by anything better 
than an attachee of legation. They are Hayti, four Central Amer- 
ican states, Brazil, Uruguay, Hawaii, Prussia and Austria-Hun- 
gary. And yet we are in no more danger of a collision with any 
of these powers, than if we had a full representation from them in 
the diplomatic corps at Washington. 

If we as a nation have any vocation in international relations, 
it is to set our faces against diplomatic humbug and pretence ; and 
we will be doing this by withdrawing our ministers from those 
capitals where they are of no possible use. We do need ministers 
to China, Japan, Corea, Siam, Persia, Turkey, Hawaii, and San 
Domingo, Hayti; but the rest are fifth wheels to the wagon. 





THE READING'S CASE. 

age usual election of a Board of Managers has been held by the 

stockholders of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 
pany, and that part of the world which may be interested in a 
proceeding so entirely formal will be amused to see that one of its 
results is the return of Mr. F. B. Gowen to the presidency of the 
corporation. For, as far the proceeding can be esteemed of any 
consequence whatever, it must be amusing. That Mr. Gowen, 
who wrecked the road, and whose characteristic methods are so 
thoroughly of the destructive and squandering order, should now 
be employed to restore to shape and strength his own ruin, must be 
nothing less than entirely grotesque. 

The election, however, was unopposed. No one cared to dis- 
pute it. The nominal owners of the Reading property felt that 
their tenure of possession had passed beyond the line where sense 
and sagacity avail, and that they could fitly welcome the proffer 
of Mr. Gowen to again assume charge. That any of them confided 
in the vague and bombastic professions with which he entertained 
the meeting, or failed to see the almost comic nature of a plan to 
rescue a bankrupt by increasing his burdens, it is not reasonable 
to suppose. 

The statement read to the meeting by Mr. Keim, who has 
been the president of the corporation for the last two years, and is 
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one of the Receivers, was a clear, orderly and correct representa- 
tion of the corporation’s affairs. To all who know the actual sit- 
uation, and who judge it simply as a business matter, desirous to 
take all reasonable advantage of the future’s opportunities, but 
not willing to abandon common sense for quackery, the conclu- 
sions reached in Mr. Keim’s report, and the suggestions which it 
conveyed to intelligent minds, are perfectly sound. That they 
were in great contrast to the distempered and theatrical assur- 
ances by which they were opposed goes without saying. Mr. Keim 
has had a long and intimate acquaintance with the Reading’s af- 
fairs. His qualities, if they do not include the high audacity and 
rich fertility of resource which, in a few years, bring a rich cor- 
poration to insolvency, are those which are of the greatest value 
to business men in the solution of a business difficulty. We suggest 
to any one who wishes to read, at some length, an analysis of the 
recent eourse of the Reading’s case, to turn to the report of 
Mr. Keim and to give it their full confidence. 

There was, a year ago, as was then repeatedly pointed out in 
these columns, one opening for a conservative reorganization of 
the Reading property,—provided that there should be some im- 
provement in business. This opening lay substantially in the 
resuscitation of the stock interest by financial aid from its largest 
holders. To lift the weight of the floating debt, and to dispose of 
the certificates issued by the receivers, such aid as this was neces- 
sary, and could come only from some such source as Mr. Vanderbilt. 
But he did not decide to give it; on the contrary, he turned 
in another direction entirely for the advancement of his interests ; 
and, besides, the business situation, so far as Reading was con- 
cerned, did not improve. The result was that the hope of reor- 
ganization other than by a foreclosure became a mere phantasm, 
unworthy of serious attention, and those who desired to restore to 
order the great property included in the Reading system, and to 
put it into a position where it would best subserve the public in- 
terest, gave their thought to the one object of bringing about, with 
the least disturbance, the necessary procedure of a judicial sale. 
There was now and is but this one natural and reasonable opening. 
The burdens upon the present corporation are altogether beyond 
its power to support. No earning capacity which it is now reas- 
onable to anticipate for Reading can by any computation provide 
for the charges which have accumulated upon it. To propose to 
ease them or to lighten them by borrowing new money, and by 
putting debts that are unsecured or temporary into a permanent 
form, is of course the merest quackery. That sort of financiering 
was the ruin of Reading, and came finally to the point where it 
could no longer be employed. ‘To depend upon it now, or to suf- 
fer it to delay for a day the sound and effective reconstruction 
which the Reading case calls for would be a most surprising folly. 


COMMERCIAL UNION WITH CANADA. 

tages roposal of a Commercial Union with Canada is undoubt- 

edly getting strength as the discussion of the subject goes on. 
Recently the Boston Board of Trade took formal action recom- 
mending this, as distinguished from the plan of treaties of reci- 
procity. The interest taken init by THE AMERICAN is well-known 
to our readers. Below we give a memorandum on the present 
aspects of the question, which has been forwarded to Senator 
Evarts, of New York, by Mr. Wharton Barker, of this city. The 
memorandum “has been prepared,” Mr. Barker says, in his note 
accompanying it, “atthe request of gentlemen of weight and in- 
fluence on both sides of the border,” and if it were proper to do 
so, we might emphasize very strongly this intimation. 


MEMORANDUM CONCERNING CANADA. 
PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 5TH, 1886. 


The expiry of the settlement of the Fisheries Question which was fur- 
nished by the Treaty of Washington, re-opens the still larger question of 
our commercial relations with the Dominion of Canada. President Cleve- 
land has intimated his sympathy with the view that a closer connection 
with our neighbor on the North would be to the advantage of both coun- 
tries; and there is the usual pressure from New England and northern New 
York for a revival of Reciprocity. 

The general objections to Treaties of Reciprocity, which Mr. Cleveland’s 
message has laid before Congress, apply with as much force to the case of 
Canada as to any others. There is one other and still greater objection in 





this case, that such a Treaty with Canada would not relieve us from the ne- 
cessity of maintaining along our Northern frontier a custom-house line, 
whose growing costliness would be equaled only by its permanent ineffi- 
ciency. And, as our last bargain of this kind with Canada showed, the es- 
tablishment of Reciprocity is attended with constant and annoying disputes 
as to which party had got the better of the other, and which was carrying 
out its terms with the greater honesty. 

The time seems ripe for a bolder and more statesmanlike arrangement 
with our neighbors on the North. Forseven years past they have been fol- 
lowing our example in protecting their home industries against foreign com- 
petition. This policy has had a large measure of success, and Canada is to- 
day more confirmed in its attachment to its National Policy, as it well calls 
it, than at the first. But there has been a limit to its success, which might 
have been foreseen from the first. The population of the Dominion is less 
than five million people, and these are divided by natural obstructions into 
groups, which have but little natural commerce with each other, while they 
would have much with the adjacent American States, if they were not sun- 
dered by political boundaries. The largest group—that in the two old Ca- 
nadian provinces—numbered two million eight hundred thousand people in 
1881. The development ofa vigorous manufacturing system under such 
conditions is almost impossible ; the market accessible is too small for the 
existence of large and competing establishments, except in the case of few 
industries. For this reason the Protectionists of Canada have had to be con- 
tent with statistical exhibits of the success of their policy in opening new 
channels of employment, which are far from what could be desired. With 
this experience behind them, there is every reason to believe that they are 
ready to consider a proposition to extend those markets by becoming a part 
of our industrial area, and through the entire abolition of restraints upon 
commerce between the two nations. 

A Commercial Union with Canada, such as is here proposed as preferable 
to Reciprocity, would be established on the footing of a common tariff for 
both countries, and the distribution of the receipts from customs on the ba- 
sis of population, or on some other basis that might be thought more equita- 
ble. As the present Canadian tariff contains many duties “for revenue on- 
ly,” its assimilation to our own would be attended by some loss of revenue 
to Canada; and it would not be unfair to guarantee her a sum equal to her 
present receipts for a number of years. By this arrangement the custom- 
houses of both countries would be along the Atlantic coast alone, and each 
group of the Canadian provinces would interchange its products with the 
adjacent group of American States, as freely as though all were parts of the 
same country. In a word it would effect just such a fiscal revolution as in 
1789 changed the thirteen American States from a number of isolated in- 
dustrial communities, into a country connected by mutual services and ben- 
efits. 

On the Canadian side of the line such an arrangement is distrusted by 
some as a forerunner of what they are pleased to call Aunexation. Within 
the last twenty years the American people have given the world assurance 
enough that they are amply satisfied with the area Providence has as- 
signed them, and that they find the problems they have already on their 
hands quite enough to tax their energies, without increasing them by adopt- 
ing those of their neighbors. Canada has neither that homogeneity with 
our own people, nor that internal concord, which make the proposition of 
her addition to us an attractive one. We have every reason for wishing well 
to her; none at all for desiring to absorb her. And the notion that Com- 
mercial Union involves political absorption, where the ple concerned 
are not politically homogeneous, is fully refuted by the @xample of England 
and Ireland, . 

No American interest would be adversely affected by this arrangement, 
while those of Canada would be greatly benefited. Itis true that we would 
begin to draw more freely upon the forests of the Dominion for our supply 
of lumber, and that some opposition may therefore be expected from the 
lumber interests of Michigan. But in this matter it behooves us to have 
respect to larger national interests than those of the lumbermen. Our for- 
ersts are rapidly disappearing before the demand for railroad-ties and other 
forms of lumber, and any arrangement that would check the drafts upon 
them would be a national benefit. ‘The present duty on all lumber but saw- 
logs is a premium on the extinction of our American forests, whose removal 
would be a measure of national protection. Canada has enough and tospare 
for our use, and a drain which only implies the opening of her area to agri- 
culture, means the detriment of ours through the disturbance of the rain 
supply over a large part of our area. 

The Commercial Union of the two countries would furnish the best pos- 
sible solution of the fisheries question,—that perennial puzzle of our diplo- 
mats. We should pay no price for the use of her fishing-grounds, and lay 
no restrictions on the importation of her fish. Our fishermen would have 
the same advantages and facilities of all kinds as her own; and the endless 
tangle of questions and disputes would disappear as completely as though we 
were the owners of the St. Lawrence Gulf. 

The admission of Canadian shipping to our coasting-trade would be a 
natural, and perhaps a necessary feature of the arrangement. The people 
of the sea-board provinces, like those of our New England States, take to the 
seafaring life much more readily than do the inhabitants to our more South- 
ern coast. If once we were to adopt them heartily into our mercantile ma- 
rine, we might look tothem for the permanent and ample supply of shipping 
for our coastwise trade. and for that trade with the West Indies, which is 
now transacted so largely in European bottoms. Our dependence upon Nor- 
wegian or Italian vessels for such a service as this would come to an end 
with the removal of the line of custom-house demarcation, which sunders 
us in the sea, as well as on the land, from our nearest American neighbors. 

The relations of labor would not be modified by the new arrangment, 
except so far as the increased prosperity of Canada would put a check to the 
immigration of her French people into the United States. At present the 
existence of a great supply of underpaid and unemployed labor across the 
border, works as badly for our workmen as does the influx of Irish labor in- 
to Great Britain for the British workman. It is in the interests of American 
labor that we should level up Canadian conditions by an industrial assimila- 
tion of the two countries, since there is no means of excluding the Canadian 
workmen from our country if any such were desirable. Already much has 
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been done by the protective policy of Canada; but the same causes which 
have kept that from being a perfect success, have also operated to prevent 
Canadian wages and opportunities of employment from equaling ours. 

Our task and that of the Canadians is the same. We are both engaged 
in. the work of converting a great continent into a continent of civilization, 
freedom and Christian faith, They are the only co-workers with us with whom 
we can feel the closest sympathy, for our neighbors southward are separated 
from us by barriers higher and more impassable than those of political di- 
vision. If fora time Canada seemed to be drawn by attraction to an un- 
American ideal of her position, and to cherish political and industrial de- 
pendence upon Europe, that time has passed away. Every recent movement 
in her history has brought us into more intimate agreement as to the goal 
of our common endeavour and the means by which it is to be attained. The 
time seems to have come for removing the last barrier to the closest fel- 
lowship in the administration of our common heritage of resources and ca- 

ities. 
ee For these reasons, the appointment of a joint Commission to open this 
question with the Canadian government at the earliest date possible is ur- 
gently desired by many of the people of both countries. 








DEEP SEA EXPLORATIONS. 


EOGRAPHICAL knowledge has until recently been almost 
confined to the small portion ofthe earth’s surface upon which 
the human species is by nature fitted to exist. Although our 
knowledge of the continents is far from complete, it is at least ex- 
tensive, and has been so for ages; but exploration of the deep seas 
is a thing of yesterday, and though much light has been thrown 
upon the conditions of life in the ocean depths, upon the nature of 
the ocean bottom, the temperature and movements of the waters, 
ete., yet all the work yet done is but pioneering—it is but the 
mapping of a few divergent lines across an expanse compared to 
which the largest desert is minute. 

The first regularly organized expedition fitted out for explor- 
ing the deep seas was that of the Lightning, which in 1868 searched 
the seas to the north of the British Islands, and sixteen times 
found abundant life at depths of over 1000 fathoms. This cruise 
was followed by those of the Porcupine in 1869 and 1870, and the 
wealth of new forms discovered during these voyages drew the at- 
tention of the scientific world and of many governments to the 
deep seas as the area which would best repay research. 

The most important deep-sea exploring expedition that has 
yet been fitted out is that of the Challenger, which left Spithead 
(England) in December 1872, and returned at the end of May 1876. 

n theinterim every ocean save the Arctic was traversed, and 
observations and collections made which have employed natural- 
ists and physiologists years towork up. The immediate outcome 
of this voyage was a number of popular volumes by Sir Wyville 
Thomson, Moseley and others; the ultimate outcome the magnifi- 
cent series of quartos now in course of publication under the title 
of “ Reports of the Scientific Results of the Exploring Voyage of 
H. M. 8. Challenger.”” Three volumes of narrative, twelve of 
zoology, and others on physics and botany, are already published, 
and the series is still incomplete. 

The United States has not been behindhand in deep-sea ex- 

loration. The Tuscarora has carried a line of soundings from 
Ban Francisco to Japan; the Hassler has circumnavigated South 
America and made rich collections; the Blake, under the direction 
of Alexander Agassiz, has worked out the fauna and mapped the 
depths of the West Indian region ; the Fishhawk, under the aus- 
pices of the Fish Commission, has explored the Atlantic coast of 
the United States; and several other vessels have done work of 
the same nature. 

The French have sent the Travailleur and the Talisman to 
various parts of the Mediterranean, of the Bay of Biscay, and of 
the deep waters off the west coast of Africa; the Norwegians an- 
nually fit out an expedition to the North Atlantic; the voyage of 
the Gazelle has proved the interest taken by Germany in deep sea 
exploration; and Italy has sent the Washington to investigate the 
central parts of the Mediterranean. 

Contrary to the conclusions of many naturalists, life has been 
found to exist at great depths. It was known that light did not 
penetrate beyond comparatively small depths, that vegetable or- 
ganisms ceased together with the influence of light, and that ani- 
mals became rarer as the surface and rich littoral zone were left 
behind. From these facts it was argued that at about 500 fathoms 
life ceased altogether. But the dredge, coming up from the depths 
laden with star-fishes and serpent-stars; bearing crustacea of 
strange forms, or perhaps bringing to the light fishes such as never 
before came before the eye of a naturalist, relegated these conclu- 
sions to the limbo of errors. How life contrives to live at these 
great depths we scarcely know as yet, but we know that it exists, 
and that, though not varied like that of the shores and of the 
land, it includes representatives of most of the classes of marine 
animals. All of these deep-sea creatures have suffered a “ sea- 
change.” Most of them are phosphorescent, and the higher 
classes, fish and crustacea, which in all other conditions of life 





are provided with eyes, are either eyeless or have enormous eyes, 
as though to make up by size of the light-procuring organs for 
lack of light. It is probable that Sigg emer or self-lumin- 
osity, is the only light of the depths. Fixed animals such as the 
soft corals or aleyonarians—creatures which are normally unpro- 
vided with eyes, live rooted in the sea-bottom like herbage in a 
meadow, and in and out among their phosphorescent groves wan- 
der the gigantic-eyed fishes and crustacea that have become 
adapted to a deep-sea life. Nor is phosphorescence confined to 
the lower classes of deep sea marine animals, to polyps, star-fishes 
and worms. Itis showed also by the Stomiatide and Sternopty- 
chide, and by other tribes of fishes which habitually live at great 
depths. The bodies of these fishes are set with rows of round, 
shining, mother-of-pearl colored phosphorescent spots—they carry 
with them their own lanterns, and see their way, in part at least, 
by light manufactured in the laboratory of their own ies. 

ft can scarcely be doubted that phosphoresence, from what- 
ever cause produced, is taken advantage of by creatures possessed 
of eyes. But phosphoresence is a ereaenty 36 many animals liv- 
ing within tidemarks, and of a large number of surface-living or- 
ganisms, so that it cannot be said that it is developed solely for il- 
luminating purposes. Moreover, by far the larger number of lu- 
minous animals are either one-celled protozoa or eyeless polyps, 
and to all these creatures it would seem that the power of shining 
in the dark must be a disadvantage, guiding their enemies to a 
meal, It must therefore be confessed that the cause and purpose 
or function of this self-luminosity are still unknown. 

The existence of life in the ocean depths depends upon the 
presence of food in those depths. Vegetable food is not present, 
and all deep sea animals are therefore animal feeders. It is clear 
that if deep sea creatures had no food save what they themselves 
furnished, Tife would soon come to an end. But the surfaces of the 
open seas and oceans are peopled with a crowd of organisms, 
some of which habitually retire to depths of twenty or thirty 
fathoms, but all of which keep within the influence of light. These 
pelagic animals, foraminifers, polyps, larve of fish and echino- 
derms, etc., with countless numbers of the low vegetables called 
diatoms, perish, and their remains fall to the bottom in a slowly 
descending but constant rain. Nor is this the only source of food. 
The debris of terrestrial life and that of the rich fauna of the coast 
is borne oceanward by currents and serves as food for creatures 
inhabiting zones of deeper water. 

The greatest problem connected with the existence of life at 
the bottom is the manner in which respiration is effected. But the 
waters of the ocean are nowhere absolutely s ant, and it does 
not appear that any portion of the ocean depths is without a small 
quantity of that free oxygen, so essential to the existence of life, 
which is contained in abundance in the atmosphere and from it 
absorbed by the ocean water. There appears to be rather more 
of this free oxygen at the ocean bottom than at intermediate 
depths below 300 fathoms, and this has been explained by the 
rapid sinking of the surface waters of the vast southern ocean. 
These oxygen-charged waters sink to the depths, and then slowly 
move northward as a cold southern indraught, everywhere occu- 
pying the depths of the northwardly prolonged oceans. 

t is believed. that between depths of 400 or 500 fathoms and 
the sea bottom there is a wide zone in which but little life exists, 
but this wide zone may yet be proved to give shelter to animals, 
the existence of which is still unknown, and which may for aught 
we know, be too large and too swift to be taken by any appa- 
ratus yet devised. The existence of some survival of the elon- 
gated saurian types of past ages may yet be proved. 

As the depths of ocean have a uniform climate the fauna is, 
as might be expected, tolerably similar at all points. Genera are 
cosmopolitan, and the species of one part closely resemble those of 
another. Representatives of all the classes of marine animals oc- 
cur, but mollusks—bivalves,univalves and cephalopods alike seem 
to be comparatively scarce, as are also marine worms; while va- 
rious forms of crustacea are tolerably common, and echinoderms 
(starfish, sea-urchins, sea-cucumbers, crinoids) and sponges may 
be said to swarm. Coral polyps are found, but are not abundant, 
while the one-celled siliceous shelled Radiolaria seems to live at 
the greatest depths. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
THE NEW PRINCETON REVIEW. 


HE first number of The New Princeton Review was awaited 
with a good deal of interest, as likely to show what was to 

be the general character of its management. The original Prince- 
ton Review, started more than sixty years ago, was the organ of 
the Princeton theology of the Hodges and Alexanders. With the 
reunion of the two branches of the Presbyterian Church, it was 
united with the similar periodical of the New School branch as 
The Presbyterian Review. To fill the place thus left, young Mr, 
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Libbey started a new Princeton Review on a very different plan. 
He used a millionaire’s privilege to pay high for articles, and pub- 
lish his review ata low price. But his conception of what the 

ublic wanted was a narrow one, and his enterprise was a failure 
rom the start. It was heavy, destitute of definite character, and 
intensely partisan on the few lines on which Mr. Libbey had con- 
victions of his own. In the years of its publication it gave the 
public as much free trade doctrine as anything else, but not one 
article from any recognized representative of our national policy. 
It must have begs avery costly white elephant to its proprie- 
tor, and nobody was surprised when it ceased to appear. 

It was a constant complaint concerning Mr. Libbey’s Prince- 
ton Review that there was nothing Princetonian about it. We pre- 
sume the editors of The New Princeton Review mean to correct this 
defect. It,is edited, we understand, by Prof. Johnston, of Prince- 
ton College, and if we may judge from the first number, he is to 
be very strongly supported by his colleagues. Weascribe to him- 
self the unsigned article on ‘“‘ The Political Situation ;” and there 
are besides articles by President McCosh and Prof. Young. We 
presume that Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, who writes on “ The Christian 
Conception of Property” is a graduate of Princeton, and that Charles 
=, Warner, who writes on “Society in the New South” is 
not. Ifso Mr. Warner is the representative of a number of Yale 
and Harvard men, who are,announced as having promised contri- 
butions. Our own University is represented by Prof. McMaster, 
who writes on William Bradford, @ propos of the recent celebra- 
tion of the establishment of printing in the Middle States. 

Mr. Warner’s article is short—14° pages in all—and is a gen- 
eral résumé of social and intellectual contrasts of the South and 
the North, suggested by his recent visit to that section. He writes 
under the enteantens of knowing no part of the North intimate- 
ly except New England, and as a consequence his sense of the con- 
trast outruns the reality. On several points his statements are 
open to criticism. He has drawn on Southern memories of the 
grandeurs and hospitalities of the years ‘‘ before the war,” and has 
exaggerated accordingly. The planter’s life was one of sordid 
profusion, and constant struggle to keep up appearances in spite 
of the pressure of debt. Nor did any great number of Southern 
young men go to England for an education, or indeed anywhere 
else. So also he exaggerated the orthodoxy of the South. It had 
at least as large a proportion of sceptics as any part of the country, 
and Dr. Channing’s experience of Richmond society at the close of 
the last century is as fair an account as we have of it. 

[t is several years since we ceased to find any mental pabulum 
in Dr. McCosh’s philosophical lucubrations, so we can only men- 
tion his article ““ What an American Philosophy Should Be ;” nor 
can we do much more for Prof. Young’s “ Lunar Problems now 
under Debate.’ Dr. Parkhurst’s paper is a very just plea for a 
better moral atmosphere, as indispensable in adjusting the relations 
of capitaland labor. The editorial review of the political situation 
seems to us exceedingly unsatisfactory. Prof. Johnston was one 
of the Republican Bolters of 1884, and his article is written from 
that point of view. Our lame and lopsided attemp at Civil Service 
Reform is defended as the only thing that the world’s experience 
suggests as the cure of our political evils. The Tariff is discussed 
in a way that can give no pleasure to a man of solid convictions on 
either side of the house, but which leans to free trade from first to 
last—not the downright fashion of the old laissez-faire school, but 
in the principle-less way of the new school of economists. He 
surely is speaking of that school and not of the country when he 
says that “ We can scarcely find a radical protectionist or free tra- 
der.”” We can put him in the way of finding scores of both kinds, 
and§can assure him that this question is in the hands of the men on 
both sides who believe something on questions of which a man 
must say either yea or nay ; and that “‘ Yes and No” are as bad in 
economics as Shakespeare thought them bad in theology. 

To Philadelphians, Prof. McMaster’s paper on Bradford is the 
article of greatest interest, and the interest is not a pleasant one. 
Mr. McMaster seems to us to have drawn too exclusively on one 
class of authorities in his account of Bradford’s trial for libeling 
the magistrates of Pennsylvania, as we hope to show at more 
length in an early number of this paper. We may remark that his 
“pious bishop ” who prayed that Virginia might escape the plague 
of free schools and printing 
ley, the governor of that colony both before and after the common- 
wealth times. 

A novelette—“Monsieur Motte’’—and short comments on ques- 
tions of current interest close the number. 
x * * 

The new cover of Lippincott’s Magazine answers its first and 
main purpose of attractiveness. The design is, unique, and the 
printing in color makes the whole showy. It is quite a change 
from the earlier covers of Lippincott, and helps to illustrate further 
how taste changes, from time to time, about these things. De- 
signs that seem charming in one decade are condemned in the 


was no bishop, but Sir William Berke- | 





next. There is the Century, for instance, which, if we should 
count the first of its line, Hours at Home, has had not less than half 
a dozen cover designs, while St. Nicholas changes every year or 
two. The literary contents of Lippincott include several excellent 
contributions, bearing out the promise implied by the list of con- 
tents when it includes the names of George Eliot, Grant Allen, 
Gail Hamilton, Brander Matthews, Louise Chandler Moulton, and 
Mary Agnes Tincker. 


AT ANCHOR. 
OW calm upon the twilight water sleeps, 
With folded wings, yon solitary sail, 
Safe-harbored, haply dreaming of the gale 
That wolf-like o’er the waste deserted sweeps ; 
One star—a signal light above her—keeps 
Watch, and behold, its pictured image pale 
Gleams far below, a seeming anchor frail, 
While onward still the tide majestic sweeps. 
Star of my life, pale planet, far removed, 
O be thou, when the twilight deepens, near! 
Stir in my soul thine image undisproved 
By death and darkness, till the morning clear 
Behold me in the presence I have loved, 
My beacon here, my bliss eternal there ! 


JouHN B. TABB. 


WINTER PICTURES IN LONDON. 
Lonvon, December, 1885. 

HILE at this season there are few large Art Exhibitions in 

London, there are always a number of small picture-shows, 

which, though they are not considered perhaps ofas much impor- 

ance as those held in the spring in the Royal Academy and the 

Grosvenor Gallery, are often of really greater merit. Several of 

these minor winter exhibitions have been opened. The most note- 

worthy are the usual yearly exhibitions of Messrs. Arthur Tooth & 

Sons, of Mr. Thomas McLean, whose galleries are next door to 

each other in the Haymarket; and of the French Gallery in Pall 

Mall, where the principal works of Professor Leopold Carl Miller 
are exhibited. 

I think, on the whole, Messrs. Tooth’s exhibition is the most 
attractive and interesting. The most striking pictures in their 
galleries are, with one or two exceptions, sent by foreign artists. 
And here, I may say, asif in parenthesis, that one advantage of 
these small shows is that painters from abroad are allowed to 
hang their pictures, even, if by so doing, they interfere with the 
works of home artists. Less impartiality is shown at the Royal 
Academy. I can cite as a case in point that of Van Haanen,whose 
pictures of Venetian subjects were not accepted laSt year, appar- 
ently for no other reason than because they might have stood in 
the way of his English imitators who were largely represented. 
But at the gallery in question there are many paintings of Span- 
iards, Frenchmen, Italians, Germans, and other foreigners who, to 


| judge by their unpronounceable names, are either Russians, Poles 


or Hungarians. The place of honor, unfortunately, is given to 
Bazzard’s ‘“* Ave Maria,” which deserves the distinction only on 
account of its size. It is really nothing but a piece of crude sensa- 
tionalism, though the idea is good. Three white-robed monks are 
represented in a boat on a stretch of vividly blue water. They 
are praying, two in uncomfortable positions on their knees, the 
third erect, with his oar in his hand, and this fact, together with 
the great splotches of yellow paint on the water in the background, 
and on the white wall stretching all across the canvas, and which 
are supposed to be thrown there by the light of the setting sun, 
shows that itis the hour of the evening Ave Maria. But good 
subject as it is, it is so crudely handled that you carry away with 
you simply an impression of staring greens and yellows and blues. 
Near it is a “‘ Soubrette,” by Madrayo, one of the very best pic- 
tures exhibited, painted with all the artist’s wonderful cleverness. 
In looking at it you cannot but wish that an Englishman like 
Mr. Seymour Lucas, so long as he does not give himself up to 
sign painting, would study its art a little more closely. If he did 
he could not afflict the public with such a wretchedly poor exam- 
ple of the English School—if indeed there be such a thing as an 
English School—as his “‘ Metal more attractive.” I believe this 
picture has been spoken of by the critics. Well, if the English 
public like a picture that tells a story, this one is made to its taste. 
You can have no doubt that the girl and the soldier who oceupy 
the centre of the canvas are carrying on a flirtation to the great 
disgust of the civilian sitting on the window seat at one end of 
the kitchen, in which the scene is laid. Itis all as simpleasa 
child’s primer. But those who have only seen Mr. Lucas’, or in- 
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deed Mr. Luke Fildes’, or Mr. Waller’s, or Mr. Macbeth’s work 
when reproduced in black and white, can have no idea how cheap 
and commonplace it generally is in color. I am sure even a sign- 
painter at Barbizon would be ashamed of “ Metal more attrac- 
tive,” and yet Mr. Lucas is looked upon as a coming Academi- 
cian. 

Itis pleasanter to turn to a tiny canvas like the “ Picnic” of 
Garcia y Ramos, which, with its gay picnic party of men and 
women lying on the grass, as they play the ay and tambour- 
ine, is a clever piece of Fortunyism. Or to the “ Noon” of Léon 
Shermitte, with the spent haymakers resting in the field; or to 
Van Marcke’s “ Changing Pastures,” with such depth and rich- 
ness in trees and foliage, and in the great white cloud-heaps in 
the sky above. Other pictures in front of which you really like 
to linger are one or two landscapes by Mr. B. W. Leader, A. R. A. 
Strange to say, Mr. Leader seems to really care to study out of 
doors, with the good result that he has filled at least one canvas, 
* A Bright Autumn Afternoon—North Wales,” with great bril- 
liancy and fine atmospheric effects. Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s ‘“‘ Wa- 
ter Crowfoot” is pretty, with great richness in the grass and reeds, 
but I do not think it is quite as fine as the pictures he usually 
paints. Mr. Ernest Parton has two or three rather nice land- 
scapes, and there is a charming little picture by R. Eschke, called 
“On the Lyn, Devon,” in which a stream comes running over 
great stones and between houses built on its banks, while misty 
mountains rise in the background. Mr. W. L. Wyllie is repre- 
sented by two pictures, but both, it must be admitted, are great 
disappointments. Mr. Wyllie, a few years ago, was looked upon 
as the coming man, having made his reputation by the unques- 
tionably fine picture which was bought by the Chantrey bequest. 
But to all appearances he is now contented to rest on the reputa- 
tion which he then won for himself. 

I must not forget to mention Mr. Coleman’s “ Winding the 
Skein,” which shows two children in pretty, airy garments, like 
his many figures we have become familiar with through De La 
Rue’s Christmas cards, and a marble seat as finely painted as any 
marble by Alma Tadema, and indeed he seems to have been stu- 
dying the latter’s “ Waiting,” in last year’s Grosvenor, and has 
also made use of a tree with pink blossoms standing out against 
the marble, and a glimpse of deep blue sea in the distance. How- 
ever I prefer the Christmas cards, probably because the lithogra- 
pher seems to be able to clean Mr. Coleman’s somewhat dirty 
faces. In the smaller gallery there is a picture by George Becker 
of “ The Christian Martyr.” It is not without strength, and is far 
better than the painting of most English artists. But still it de- 
serves the not very complimentary description of it given in the 
World. The art-critic of this paper, who aims at being funny, 
says: “As we enter Messrs. Tooth’s Gallery a distressing classi- 
cality stares us in the face. Three semi-nude bowmen of the 
most truculent appearance (heightened in one case at least by de- 
fective foreshortening) have just succeeded in putting two arrows 
into the breast of a young lady, who has fallen head downwards, 
but with the grace of an accomplished artist, on the steps of an 
antique Pére la Chaise, while a grim figure, presumably that of a 
priest, gloats over her, pollice verso. The expression of the lady’s 
eyes (one has to stand on one’s head to ascertain it) is exactly 
that of Madam Sarah Bernhardt in her languishing mood.” In 
this same gallery are Alma Tadema’s well known “ Seasons.”’ 
The catalogue also includes a Constable. But much as I wanted 
to see it, I could not find it, the numbers of the pictures actually 
hung coming to an end rather sooner than those given in the cata- 
logue. 
. Undoubtedly the principal attraction at Mr. McLean’s gallery 
is Munkacsy's ** The Last Day of a Condemned,” painted several 
years ago, and too often criticised and written about to call for 
further description here. Of the several pictures by Munkacsy 
I have seen, this seems to me the very finest, being simpler and 
less theatrical than the others, if I except perhaps the “ Milton 
and his Daughters” in the Lenox Library, New York. It mustbe 
a matter of regret to exhibiting artists that this picture has been 
hung, since it most decidedly casts their paintings into the shade. 
It is almost laughable, if it were not discouraging at the same 
time, to turn from Munkacsy to a man like Eugene De Blaas for 
example. Absolutely unknown in Venice, his Venetian paintings 
are far from being ignored in London, and probably have been 
photogravured or engraved, and thus introduced to Americans. 
They are as bad in their way as the picture already mentioned of 
Mr. Lucas! There are two on exhibition in Mr. McLean’s gal- 
lery,—“ Polenta—A Venetian Home,” and “ The Time of Roses.” 

fhe girls leaning over the wall in the latter, and those preparing 
dinner in the former, are the red haired girls you so often see on 
the Riva and in the calli and campi of Venice,—which cannot al- 
ways be said of Mr. Fildes’ or Mr. Woods’ Venetian girls—and 
the polentais real polenta. But beyond this, whatis there Venetian 
about the pictures. Moreover, they are poor in composition, af- 





fected in treatment, silly and without feeling. Compare them to 
a good Van Haanen or indeed to the fine “ In the Studio—the Art- 
ist away,” by Reuben, which is also on exhibition, though it was 
in last year’s Academy. It is as good as a Van Haanen, and full 
of Venetian character, but it has been already duly criticised. 

“ A Shepherdess—Brittany ” is an excellent picture in the 
Millet vein by Pierce Billet. It is full of feeling and good color. 
The shepherdess is sitting on a low green bank under the trees, 
her red peasant’s umbrella lying at her feet, her dog sleeping at 
her side, his long chain fastened about her waist and falling idly 
on the ground. Beyond sheep are grazing and wandering in the 
rich green grass and under the low overhanging branches. If it 
had not been for Millet this picture might never have been painted. 
However it is not without a certain originality. ‘The Fisher- 
man’s Wife—Anxiety,” by Josef Israels, is good in tone. The 
wife, in dull gray garments, with a brownish fishing basket on her 
back, sits watching from the sands, beyond which is a strip of gray 
sea, while above is a sad gray sky. adrayo’s ‘‘ Dressed for the 
Ball” is as fine, but not quite as attractive as his ‘‘ Soubrette”’ in 
the other gallery. There is something vy wows f red about the 
girl, whose cheeks are no paler than her dress or the flower she is 
fastening in her laces, But the figure is wonderfully drawn, and 
there is beautiful modeling in 'the upraised arms. Two stri- 
king pictures are G. Beulliure’s “ Preaching in a Parish Church 
at Valencia,” and A Mas y Tendevila’s “ Les Offrandes 4 Notre 
Dame de la Salute.” But in them Fortunyism is carried to ex- 
cess. They are clever, but too elaborate and overcrowded with 
detail. You are bewildered as you examine the former. Every- 
thing is there from Our Lady on the wall, with the seven long spears 
in her heart, to the gaily dressed Spanish ladies with their veils 
and fans and parasols, from the purple robed sextons to the brown 
monks, from the acolyte in red holding the alms box, to the peasant 
“pear ee on the floor, from the excited preacher leaning over the 

lue drapery on the pulpit to the burning lamps hung before the 
shrines and the flowers scattered on the floor. It is the same with 
‘Les Offrandes 4 Notre Dame.” In both simplicity is sacrificed 
to cleverness. 

Other pictures to be mentioned are Mr. William E. Harris’ 
“Windsor Castle, from the Meadows,” full of the the feeling of 
summer and sunlight; Mr. George Boughton’s “ A Daughter of the 
Knickerbocker,” in that artist’s usual vein ; “The Skater,” a 
bright little canvas, very delicately done, by L. Marchetti; Rosa 
Bonheur’s “ In the Forest of Fontainebleau.”’ There are also ex- 
amples of several well-known English artists. 

There is little space left to say much about the pictures which 
one finds at the French Gallery. But after all much need not be 
said. Prof. Miller’s paintings of Oriental subjects alone call for 
special mention. These, eighteen in number, are the result of ten 
years’ work, and have been lent for the occasion by their various 
owners. They show great and nowadays unusually careful study 
and infinite patience. There are fine effects of light and color in 
his desert scenes, and good feeling as well as character in his fig- 
ures. Perhaps the finest picture in the collection is “‘ An Almeh’s 
Admirers ” with the gracefully poised dancing girl, and the charac- 
teristic enthusiasts who are watching her. ‘The Cairene Café,” 
already famous, “ The Guardian ofthe Sacred Well,” and “ Egyp- 
tian Water Carriers ”’ are also remakable. 

Besides these exhibitions, Mr. Carl Haag’s pictures, painted in 
many lands, are to be seen in the Goupil Gallery, while the 
Fine Art Society exhibits the series of drawings made in India 
and Cashmere, by Herbert Ollivier, who was with the Duke of 
Connaught when the latter was traveling in India. Thus it is 
seen that the lover of art exhibitions has had no just cause of 
complaint. E. R. P. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


R. GLADSTONE, in reply to a suggestion from the London 
representative of a news agency that he should visit the 
United States, fhm that he should like to do so, but is re- 


strained by considerations relating both to his own health and to 
the public exigencies. That he would be very cordially received 
here there is no room to doubt, but considering the tendency 
there is to overdo the measure of our welcome at such times, per- 
haps it is as well for him and John Bright not to come. 

* * * 

FroM a statistical report for 1885 printed in the Charleston 
News and Courier, it appears that in the past five years South 
Carolina has added over $68,000,000 to her assessed valuation—a 
gain of 20 per cent.—has increased the number of her manufactur- 
ing establishments of all sorts from 2,078, with a capital of $11,- 
205,894, to 3,256, with a capital of $23,367,510; has increased the 
value of her manufactured products by over $21,000,000; has made 
a large advance in farm products; has penrty doubled her wealth 
in live stock, and, while reducing taxation, has paid off over half 
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a million of her debt. During the five years she has also built 
over two hundred miles of new railroad. As an evidence of the 
prosperity of the South under freedom these figures seem con- 
clusive, and when it is remembered that 60 per cent. of the peo- 

le of South Carolina are colored, it makes a rather strong show- 
ing for them, as workers and as citizens. 


* * * 


Ir isa matter for congratulation that there should be apparent 
so much interest in the effort to establish a public free library of a 
genuinely popular kind. The movement for its establishment is 
in hands which will omit nothing that will be likely to make it a 
success, and the subscription has already reached an amount that 

romises good results. But why not begin by accepting the col- 
leglens of the Mercantile Library? There is no doubt that the 
stockholders of that Library would make over its books to a public 
library without any question of compensation. They would be the 
more ready to do so as it could not be maintained after a public li- 
brary had been opened. There is a good deal of trash in its collec- 
tion, as in all such collections,but this could be sent to the paper- 
maker. In some departments it is one of the best libraries in this 
country,and in all it furnishes an excellent foundation for a great 
collection. 

* * * 

OF the contests that went on, long ago, over the migratory in- 
clinations of the European peoples, we catch a glimpse, now and 
then. Here, for instance, is some sign of the opposition that Dean 
Swift made to the movement of the Irish,—then chiefly the Ulster 
men,—toward Pennsylvania. In the first of ‘‘ Two Letters on Sub- 
jects Relative to the Improvement of Ireland” he has a paragraph 
whose evident intention to discourage further emigration is as 
amusing as his ideas of our geography and meteorology. After men- 
tioning the reasons assigned by his correspondents, ““why so many 
poveye of this kingdom are transporting themselves to America,” 

e proceeds thus: 

And if this encouragement were owing to a pamphlet written, giving an 
account of the country of Pennsylvania, to tempt people to go thither, I do 
declare that those who were tempted by such a narrative to such a journey 
were fools, and the author a most impudent knave: at least if it be the 
same pamphlet I saw when it first came out, which is above twenty-five 
years ago, dedicated to William Penn (whom by a mistake you call Sir 
William Penn), and styling him by the authority of the Scripture “ most noble 
governor.” For I was very well acquainted with Penn, and did some years 
after talk with him upon that pamphlet, and the impudence of the author 
who spoke so many things in praise of the soil and climate, which Penn did 
absolutely contradict. For he did assure me “that this country wanted the 
shelter of mountains, which left it open to the Northern winds from Hud- 
son’s Bay and the Frozen Sea, which destroyed all plantations of trees, and 
was even pernicious to all common vegetables.” But indeed New York, 
Virginia and other parts less northward, or more defended by mountains, 
are described as excellent countries; but upon what conditions of advantage 
foreigners go thither, Iam yet to seek. 

* * * 


OuR prison managers and reformers seem to have reached the 
conclusion at last that the state must devise some way of keep- 
ing its slaves and their labor from ruining the labor-market for 
free workmen. In New Jersey the demand of the Trades Unions 
that the prisoners be employed to make only those things which 
are used in the prisons has not yet been complied with, but a 
piece-work system of labor has been substituted for the contract 
system, and the number of convicts employed in any one occupa- 
tion has been limited to one hundred. But as the products of con- 
vict labor cannot be disposed of on the same terms as those of free 
labor, even this arrangement has been found mischievous, and the 
working people are expected to resume their agitation. It might 
seem a very small thing that a hundred prisoners are making hats 
at less than market-rates ; it is said by many benevolent persons 
that so small an amount of competition can dé no harm. But 
where the demand and supply of labor in any branch of produc- 
tion are nearly equal a very small addition to the supply may af- 
fect prices’ all round. The rule ofthree does not apply to such 
cases, but rather the principle of equilibrium. A very small force 
will move a great body if it be in a condition of equilibrim. 

* * * 


THE last number of the Transactions of the English Society 
for Psychical Research contains a complete exposure of Madame 
Blavatsky and the wonders of her “ esoteric Buddhism.”’ A com- 
missioner visited India in the interests of the Society, got access 
to the house and room in which the wonders were wrought, and 
examined the “shrine” where she held communion with the 
“mahatmas” of Thibet. In the wall behind the shrine there was 
found a secret passage communicating not only with Madame 
Blavatsky’s bedroom, but with other stories of the house. The 
commissioner also found the natives who had been in collusion 
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from “ Koot Hoomi.’”’ In a word the investigation fully confirms 
the exposures already made by M. and Mme. Coulomb. 
* * * 

THE closing of many gambling places on the continent of 
Europe seems to have concentrated the evil at those which are 
left. Monte Carlo is now the chief of these resorts, and an inter- 
national commission reports that in the years 1877-1885 no less 
than 1820 persons committed suicide there in consequence of losses 
at play. But even this total, the commission says, gives but a faint 
idea of the personal and family misery of which this vice at this 
one place has been the parent. In our own country the evil is not 
concentrated in any one place, and the cessation of steamboat 
traveland the better regulation of railroads have greatly diminished 
the facilities for the professional gambler to tempt the unwary. 
The man who wants to indulge in this vice must seek out its 
haunts, instead of having it brought under his notice at every turn 
as was the case half a century ago. On the other hand there has 
been a growing substitution of games of mere chance like baccarat, 
for the older games which required the exercise of skill, and were 
less of gambling character. 

* * * 

THE continuation of the educational discussion started in the 
Andover Review by Prof. Palmer of Cambridge now takes the shape 
of a polemical article in that periodical by Prof. Ladd of New 
Haven. The main assumption appears to be that Yale is as good 
as Harvard, and that it is not falling behind in students or endow- 
ments ; ergo the Harvard elective system is not proved a success. 


REVIEWS. 

THE WOMEN FRIENDS OF JEsUS; a Course of Popular Lectures 
based upon the Lives and Characters of the Holy Women of 
Gospel History. By Henry C. McCook, D.D. Pp. vu. and 
466. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

TIVHERE is no side of the'Gospel story more neglected and yet of 

more living interest that the pictures of the relations which the 

Founder of the Christian Church sustained to the women of his 

time. The only attempt at treating it that we can recall—except 

a poem of George Macdonald—is that of M. Renan, and it would 

have been much better if he had left it alone. A writer who con- 

fesses publicly that he has no personal objection to the kind of 
life young Paris leads, is not the one to touch with his hands the 
women of the Gospels. 

It is impossible to catch the full scope of the teachings of the 
Gospels without some insight into the position of women in Judea. 
Commentators lay stress on the injury done her by the loose 
divorce laws, by which her position as the mother of the house- 
hold was made dependent upon the good pleasure of her lord and 
master. But the wretchedness of her position had a deeper root 
than any law or defect of law. Judaism was an essentially 
masculine religion; its conception of the aim of duty was summed 
upin laws; anda literal compliance with these, even to the evasion of 
their spirit, was all that the Jew aspired to. The importance of 
right emotion as the ground of all true obedience was not recog- 
nized, and as a consequence there was no scope for the exercise of 
those capacities in which woman’s nature is the richest. As a 
consequence, woman was undervalued and looked down upon; 
her highest worth was to be a wife who would make her hus- 
band’s life an easy and pleasant one, while he gave himself to 
“searching the law.” In the prayers of the synagogue to this day 
the Jew gives God thanks “that Thou didst not make me a 
heathen, , aslave, .. a woman!” 

As usual in his work, Jesus of Nazareth did not attack these 
evils on the surface, but at the very root. He makes no plea for 
equality for women; but he puts forward such a conception of 
human duty as sets her on at least a level with man in the very 
highest things of life, and then he suggests the inference by such 
treatment of the women of his time—good and bad—as left no 
room for any misunderstanding of his meaning. While Judaism 
commanded acts of obedience and laid down rules to control 
those acts, he gave no rules and commanded no outward acts 
whatever. If he seems to be commanding external acts and 
habits, these are enjoined in such a paradoxical form as to drive 
the disciple from the command itself to the principle which under- 
lies it. The Sermon on the Mount, for instance, is all summed up 
in a single injunction which is implied in it all: “Have in you 
the mind of the Father!” Into such a life the Christian woman 
comes as fully man’s equal, and her distinctive virtues are ex- 
alted to the place of honor. Andso we find the women of the 
Gospels hold an honorable place in that wonderful story. It has 
well been said that in every instance they stand forward as the 
friends of Jesus. They never helped his enemies to entrap him 


with her, and got from them the explanation of the means used | into any breach of those peculiarities of Jewish law, which he 


in conveying the miraculous messages and in getting answers 


| thought of minor or of no importance. 


From the first to the last 
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scene of his life, they are among those who hear him gladly, and 
who sustain him by their aid sympathy. 

Dr. McCook, in this volume of lectures, treats the matter in a 
series of biographical studies. We should have liked a more his- 
torical form, but we know the demands of the pulpit and of 
edification. Within the limits set by his purpose, Dr. McCook 
has handled the subject admirably. He teoks at human life in its 
contact with the Gospel story, in order that his hearers may 
realize that it does not stand apart from their own lives, and that 
they may realize that Jesus goes on to do and to teach what He 
“began to do and to teach” in the days of his life on earth. 

The first two lectures are given to Mary the Mother of Jesus. 
Of course he deals with the position of Mary as a Protestant 
Divine must, with frequent though not needlessly obtrusive pro- 
test against what he must regard as Mariolatry. We have seen 
some Protestants who went so far in the way of reiiction from the 
Roman Catholic view that they actually tried to depreciate this 
noble woman. But we far better like the spirit of Dr. John 
Duncan, who met the sneer of an unbeliever at her with the an- 
swer: “If you say another word against the mother of my Lord, 
I'll knock you down.” It is an interesting suggestion that she is 
the authority for the account of the infancy which we find in the 
beginning of Luke’s gospel. Luke himself says that he was not a 
eye witness of what he writes, but that he sought out those who 
were. What more natural than that he should have gone to her to 
get the beginning of the story from the lips best qualified to tell it? 

The other characters treated are of secondary interest, ex- 
cept the two sisters of Bethany, and the mysterious Mary Mag- 
dalene, whom many authorities identify with Mary of Bethany, 
but wrongly. Dr. McCook rejects this theory, and also the un- 
substantiated notion that she was a harlot before her acquaintance 
with Jesus. He regards the ‘‘seven devils” cast out of her as 
simply the cure of a demoniacal possession, and not as in the 
least indicating anything of her previous life or character. 

These lectures are enlivened by bits of the author’s exper- 
ience gathered in the course of his explorations as a man of 
science, especially in the far west. They are pretty free from the 
technicalities of pulpit discourse, and have the frankness and 
manliness which characterize their author in every relation of life. 
But we object to the free manufacture of compound words, which 
Dr. McCook, like many others of our preachers, seems to regard 
as a privilege of the cloth. The book is printed in large type, in 
order that the old as well as the young may have the opportunity 
to read it. 





ANTHROPOID APES. By Robert Hartmann, Professor in the 

University of Berlin. (International Scientific Series.) 12mo. 

Pp. 326. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

It is very doubtful, we think. whether such a treatise as this 
can be made really “popular.” The concessions to the scien- 
tific capacity of ordinary readers which are very noticeable in this 
work still leave much purely technical matter, the appreciation of 
which demands considerable acquaintance with anatomy and its 
terminology. It is evident that a minute treatise on the anatomy 
of any other family could not for a moment be considered of 
popular interest, and the appeal here is made to the wide interest 
which the evolution theory has awakened in the comparison of 
the anthropoids with man. But although frequent references to 
prominent points of difference and resemblance between man and 
apes are made, these points are presented casually, and not in the 
order which their treatment as aspects of the question of evolution 
would demand. This is a fatal defect to the ordinary reader. 
The love of each and every point of anatomical science for its own 
sake can only be felt by one who has an interest in and acquaint- 
ance with the science as a whole, but the unscientific reader who 
has grasped the idea of evolution can readily appreciate points 
directly bearing on it, and easily follow an argument on com- 
paratively strange ground if the facts presented are grouped 
around this thread. But in this book there can hardly be said to 
be any argument. It is rather an elementary manual with a dis- 
creet balancing of testimony, and a verdict of “not proven.” 

One of the first things which strikes us in reading the book is 
the paucity of reliable information of scientific exactness respect- 
ing the anthropoids. The bibliography which is given in an 
appendix is rather impressive, but much of its bulk is made up of 
books by travelers of no special scientific attainments, and though 
of course valuable in a degree, cannot be considered conclusive in 
regard to minutiz. Of the treatises by scientific men many were 
apparently written from knowledge of only a few specimens, and 
accounts of various writers differ widely, so that there is still con- 
siderable uncertainty in much of our information regarding this 
family ; eo in the points of individual and specific variation 
which are of the greatest importance from an evolutionary point 
of view. Prof. Hartmann seems to have enjoyed rather excep- 
tional facilities for the study of the anthropoids from life, as the 





Berlin Thiergarten has been at his disposal, and he has had 
opportunities for dissecting several specimens. His book opens 
with a short historical review of the anthropoids, which he traces 
back to 500 B. C., and then proceeds with a description of every 
particular of the outward appearance of severai individuals he has 
watched, which is so minute as to be tiresome, and is evidently 
the outcome of a close acquaintance with the Thiergarten. He 
next takes up the comparative anatomy of man and the an- 
thropoids, and treats of it rather largely, this subject occupying 
the greater part of the book. Several very interesting points are 
dicussed here which bear on the question of evolution, but a ten- 
dency to seize any prominent point in the discourse as a text for a 
disgression, quite in the manner of an impromptu lecture to stu- 
dents, is disagreeably marked. The above mentioned “popular” 
reader skips such discussions as that on whether a vertebra is to 
be classified with respect to its shape or its numerical position in 
the series, with avidity, and passes on to more interesting points. 
In the vexed question of the morphology of the foot of the an- 
thropoids, Prof. Hartmann holds that the member in quéstion is a 
true foot, modified to its present prehensile form by external con- 
ditions, and hence he rejects the name quadrumana for this family. 
The shape of the head and extreme length of the arms in apes are 
emphasized as important differences, and other lesser differences, 
such as the prominences on the back of the upper vertebree, the 
shape of the breast-bone, collar-bone and shoulder-blade, and 
many others, are described. Less time is devoted to the muscular 
and vascular systems, as these present fewer marked variations 
from the human forms. The illustrations, which are liberally 
scattered throughout the book, are especially numerous in the 
anatomical part, and are of course of great value in assisting 
ready comprehension. The chapters on geographical distribution 
and natural habits, and on habits in captivity are considerably 
relaxed in scientific rigor, and the author has compiled a very in- 
teresting mass of tales, which seem to show some traces of a 
blending of fancy with the facts. He has however been careful to 
administer the proper antidote by remarking in various places 
that the authority is defective. 

In his final summing up of the case of evolution vs. direct 
creation, Prof. Hartmann admits that there can hardly be said to 
be as much difference between the highest anthropoid and the 
lowest man as the human race embraces in its wide variety, but 
thinks also that the tendency of development in the two sub- 
families is divergent, as shown by the facts that the young re- 
semble each other more than the adults, and that therefore man 
could not have descended from the anthropoids. Speaking of the 
traces of the moral nature which, it is affirmed, even the lowest 
savages do possess, he claims that apes also possess them, and in 
this respect do not compare unfavorably with many tribes of 
savages. But, he says: “A great chasm between man and an- 
thropoids is constituted, as I believe, by the fact that the human 
race is capable of education, and is able to acquire the highest men- 
tal culture, while the most intelligent anthropoid can only receive 
a certain mechanical training.” The hypothesis of man’s descent 
from lower forms must rest upon the assumption that there once 
existed a form intermediate between man and the anthropoids, 
their common progenitor; but as not the slightest proof of such a 
form ever having existed has been found, this theory must for the 
present remain unproven. The task of further investigation he 
says must rest with paleontology, and whether it shall succeed or 
not is a question for itself. We have grown familiar enough with 
the aspect of evolution not to be concerned with its possible action 
on religious or philosophical thought. 





ITALIAN PopULAR TALEs. By Thomas Frederick Crane, A. M., 
Professor of the Romance Languages in Cornell University. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 

It is surprising to find a large collection of popular tales, 
taken with care almost wholly from the primitive porn sources, 
so devoid of national or race characteristics as is the case with 
this volume compiled yi Mr. Crane. Beyond the occasional 
gleam of an orange-tree there is little to remind one of Italy, and 
priests are familiar personages in all early tales and traditions of 
medizval Europe. The North, with its gloomy winters and rug- 
ged face, seems to impress more deeply the imaginations of men 
who are constantly struggling with nature for existence. 

Most of the tales in this collection are already familiar, with 
some variations of form and incident, either as belonging to the 
general fund of peasant folk-lore, the common a ow of Eu- 
rope, or known to us through more elaborate French versions. 
The earliest literary collection of stories of ee origin was 
made in the middle of the sixteenth century by Straparola, a 
native of Caravaggio. More than half these stories were taken 
from Boccaccio and other early writers, but the remainder were 
truly mdrchen, or popular tales, which had never appeared in any 
collection before; and to Straparola belongs the merit of having 
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introduced the Fairy Tale into modern European literature. A 
century later appeared at Naples the Pentamerone, a delightful 
collection of fifty stories in the Neapolitan dialect, by Giambattista 
Basile, drawn chiefly from popular tradition, and constituting an 
unequaled monument of popular tales. Straparola was early 
translated into French, (fourteen editions are mentioned in less 
than two centuries), and his collection, as well as the Pentamerone, 
doubtless exercised a strong influence on the abundant French 
fairy literature which was produced at that time. 

We find in Mr. Crane’s collection versions of almost all the 
familiar fairy-stories of our childhood with parallels of most of 
the popular tales collected by the brothers Grimm in saga 
some sixty years ago. With one or two exceptions, Mr. Crane al- 
ways adheres to the primitive, popular form, and rejects the more 
po sabe a literary versions which were produced at a later date ; 
so we have the stories as nearly as possible in the shape in which 
they were told among the people from generation to generation. 
Many of the versions are taken from Sicily, some from Florence, 
some from Venice, which is the parent of several ghost stories, and 
the rest from different parts of Italy. 

Mr. Crane’s collection is made in the most scientific and 





society. From the broad view we cannot see that Mrs. Dall’s 
books amounts to anything whatever, careful as it is, and in- 
teresting as it is in certain details, which however relate more to 
Shakespeare’s father and other members of his family than to the 
“Bard of Avon” himself. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


(>= of the recent publications in Morley’s Universal Library, 

(“Fables and Proverbs from the Sanskrit:”’ Being the 
Hitopadesa, translated by Charles Wilkins; with an introduction 
by Henry Morley. London: George Routledge and Sons. 1885), 
recalls the memories concering the earliest study of Sanskrit in 
England. The Hitopadesa is a series of ethical maxims and para- 
bles put in the mouth ofa learned Pundit for the instruction of 
some young princes. That this work early received attention is 
not strange. The date of the translator’s preface is 1787. In 
1784, Sir William Jones, the pioneer Sanskrit scholar of England, 
founded the Royal Asiatie Society. The very next year there ap- 
peared a translation in English of the Bhagavadgita, by Mr. Wil- 


| kins, the Hitopadesa following after an interval of two years. 


scholarly manner, for the edification of the student rather than | 


for nursery entertainment. There is an interesting introduction 
and a complete bibliography of the subject. The volume can 
hardly fail to interest any one who has given attention to com- 
— folk-lore, for the subject is very directly treated, without 
iterary amplification or adornment. Several of the stories have 
certainly not appeared in any ordinary collection of popular tales. 


By Mrs. 





WHAT WE REALLY KNow ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. 
Caroline Healey Dall. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
This book is but one proof in many of the mischievous in- 

roads that the anti-Shakespearians have made in the old beliefs. 
The task of Mrs. Dall, (thanks for one woman author who knows 
how to put her name on a title-page!) is to clear the character 
of Shakespeare from some of the slurs that have been cast upon 
it, both personal and literary. She assumes to answer criticisms 
of his origin ; the “‘sneers,” as she calls them, of his being the son 
of a butcher,—though for the matter of that, upon whose authority 
is it that the occupation of a butcher is discreditable?—to answer 
the criticism that he was himself a butcher’s apprentice, and that 
his education was defective; that his character was low and his 
companions base; and that he was little known to his contem- 
poraries. To these points Mrs. Dall adddresses herself with com- 
mendable industry and unflagging spirit, her work being admit- 
tedly based on the exhaustive studies of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps. 
But it is curious to observe that while this is ostensibly independ- 
ent research,—that while it is built upon the sole and, so to 
yar unquestioned theory that Shakespeare was the author of 
the plays, and that the only true office of the critic and commen- 
tator is to add to the store of what we know of the man and the 
plays from that point of view,—it is in fact, in every part, an an- 
swer to, and a defense against, the other side. 

We do not at all believe that Mrs. Dall started out as a 
defender of Shakespeare, any more than as an apologist for him; 
she disclaims any such attitude, and there is no trouble in ad- 
mitting her sincerity; but with the controversy in its present 
shape, with the able and aggressive writers who are covering 
every inch of the field, if speech is indulged in at all, the conflict 
cannot be evaded. The view of writers like Mr. Appleton Mor- 
gan and Judge Holmes is, that instead of there being any miracle 
of ignorance in this case, we really know as much of Shakespeare, 
as we do of any of his contemporary theatre-managers; of Bur- 
bage, Heminges, Condell and the rest; and that as Shakespeare 
was this and nothing more, the lack of fuller knowledge, instead 
of being surprising, is a matter of course. If Shakespeare was the 
poet, then the ignorance wouid be inexplicable. But even as it 
is, as Mr. Morgan says with much force, it is not because the 
world knows so little about Shakespeare,; but rather because it 
knows so much about him, that an increasingly great number of 
people find themselves in a condition of perplexity over the au- 
thorship of the plays. We cannot be expected to give here any 
summary of the anti-Shakespearian argument, except so far as we 
may condense it in this:—that with the known limitations of 
Shakespeare’s early and middle life it was a matter of sheer im- 
possibility that he should have been the scholar, scientist, pro- 
fessional man, which the plays attest the author or authors to 
have been. Some of the commentators, including Mrs. Dall, sug- 
gest that Shakespeare may have traveled during a half decade 

uring which there is absolutely no mention of him in any quar- 
ter, but this must be admitted, without proof, to be the idlest of 

conjecture. Genius will account for much; it makes possible a 

Burns or a Bunyan, upon which points Mr. Morgan has a sugges- 

tive passage; but it cannot itself give the results of university 

education, of trained statesmanship, of familiarity with elegant 








| shows the estimation in which Wilkins was held. 


Prof. Max Miller quotes a remark of Lord Colebrooke which 
“T have never 
yet seen,” he says, “‘any book which can be depended on for in- 
furmation concerning the real opinions of the Hindus, except Wil- 
kins’ Bhagavadgita. That gentleman was Sanskrit mad, and has 
more materials and more general knowledge respecting the Hin- 
dus than any other foreigner ever acquired since the days of 
Pythagoras.” Wilkins was a merchant, not ascholar by profes- 
sion, and he has the honor of being the first man who ever printed 
Sanskrit. He constructed and cast his own types. 

‘“‘ The Broken Shaft” (D. Appleton & Co.) is a volume of rath- 
er unusually clever short stories, edited by Mr. Henry Norman. 
The editor, besides contributing one of the tales, supplies a light 
thread of narrative, detailing the manner in which a delayed 
ship’s company beguiled the tedium of a prolonged voyage by 
spinning yarns. How far this may be a device, or whether the 
facts were as reported here, is not clear, but from the cireum- 
stance that Mr. Irving, Miss Terry, and other distinguished per- 
sons are directly referred to as among the travelers, it is possible 
all the writers concerned in the book may have come together in 
that odd way. Apart from the.editor’s tale, stories are contribu- 
ted by Mr. Crawford, Mr. Anstey, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Tighe Hop- 
kins, Mr. William Archer and Mr. W. H. Pollock, editor of the 
Saturday Review. They are all pointed and good, but choice van 
be easily made of “‘ Markheim,” a queer ghost story by Mr. Ste- 
venson, and a humorous commentary on current English politics 
called “ Riley, M. P.” by Mr. Hopkins. 

“Donovan; A Modern Englishman,” isa novel by Edna Lyal, 
a fictionist who has some repute in England, and whose work de- 
serves respect for its sincerity and unaffected elevation of tone. 
“ Donovan’ sounds Irish, yet the hero and all his belongings are 
unmistakably English, and the story is of a non-sensational, strict- 
ly domestic kind. It is sweetly sentimental, a word by a woman 
for women, without any question, and it is fearfully and quite 
needlessly long, yet it is conventionally interesting. Mrs. Lyal 
is capable and she is refined, but she is also, it has to be said, a 
very “fluid writer.” “Fluid” and “fluent” were supposed by 
the Dickens person to be synonomous, but there is a shade of dif- 
ference. Mrs. Lyal fairly drowns her book and her readers in 
words. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


ART NOTES. 
HE National Academy of Design, New York, issues this week 
circulars for the sixty-first annual exhibition, to be held this 
coming spring, opening April 5th and closing May 15th. Varnish- 
ing day will be Friday, April 2d. Lists of works for the exhibition 
must be sent to the secretary of the Academy on or before March 
6, and a card bearing the title and the names of the owner and 
artist should be attached to each contribution. Works will be re- 
ceived at the Academy from Monday, March 8,to Thursday, 
March 11. Non-resident artists must send their contributions to 
some agent in New York, as no exhibition packing boxes will be 
received at the Academy. Contributors to the exhibition will hold 
a meeting at the Academy, April 21st, at two p. m., to award the 
Hallgarten and the Clarke prizes. 

THE Philadelphia Photographic Society is holding a very at- 
tractive and very creditable exhibition this week in the north gal- 
leries of the Academy. Exhibits have been received froia all parts 
of America, from Great Britian, Germany, India and frei regions 
still more remote. Much of the most interesting work irom 
painters who use the camera, and from amzteurs who have visited 
strange localities, from the tropics to the polar circles, Among 
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the artists contributing are Mr. George B. Wood, Mr. Thomas B. 
Craig and Mr. Samuel Sartain. The medical profession seems a1- 
so to take kindly to the camera, many doctors sending landscapes, 
groups and figure subjects, as well as plates prepared in the course 
of their professional cooly Dr. J. J. Kirkbride sends landscapes 
and figures, as do Doctors Pepper and J. M. Jordan. Dr. E. G. 
Reed has a series of views about Moosehead Lake, and Dr. 
E. C. Hine, of Girard College, has a very interesting and pictur- 
esque collection of views representing localities of historic import- 
ance in Connecticut. 

The contributors to the recent annual exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts nominated ten from among 
their number as suitable to constitute a jury of selection and a 
hanging committee for the next exhibition. The ten names Sg 
posed were submitted to the directors of the Academy, and by 
them five were selected to serve. If the artists chosen can all ac- 
cept, the hanging committee will consist of the following: Miss 
Emily Sartain; Miss Cecilia Beaux, Mr. Thomas Hovenden, Mr. G. 
Frank Stephens and Mr. Harry V. Poore. This is an admirable 
committee in every respect, strong, impartial and well balanced, 
capable of inspiring confidence among the artists, attracting the 
most desirable contributions and giving tone and character to the 
exhibition. 

The Academy has not yet decided whether this next exhibi- 
tion shall be held in the Autumn of ae year or whether 
it shall be made a spring exhibition and deferred until early in 
1887. If this question could be put to vote, the electors capable 
of exercising a franchise with intelligence would undoubtedly 
decide in favor of a spring exhibition “by a large majority.” If 
there is to be but one annual exhibition in this city, as seems pret- 
ty well settled, the best time to hold it is during the season of 
Lent. A large number of people could then attend who do not 
go to public entertainments generally during that season. The 
autumn collections of pictures would all be distributed and avail- 
able for contributions. The artists would have a good share of 
their winter’s work finished and ready to send, and the existing 
spring exhibitions would not be near enough at hand to interfere. 
Lent is decidedly the best time for holding an annual picture dis- 
play in this city. 

The Philadelphia Society of Artists will hold a reception at 
the Academy of the Fine Arts on the evening of Tuesday, March 
16th. The members of the society desired to extend this courtesy 
to their friends earlier in the season, but the Academy is the only 
suitable place for such an entertainment, and it happens that the 
galleries will be occupied by exhibitions and othérwise up to the 
* middle of March. 

Mr. Peter Moran who stands at the head of the etching fra- 
ternity in this city, is represented in the Salmagundi exhibition, 
New York, by several important works which are attracting fa- 
vorable notice from all the critics. Mr. Moran has recently been 
accorded permission by the directors of the Academy to make a 
large plate etching of the landscape by W. Picknellin the Temple 
collection, entitled ‘‘On the Borders of the Marsh.” This is one 
of the most noticeable landscapes that modern American art has 

roduced, and Mr. Moran’s: production of it on copper will be 
ooked for with eager interest by all lovers of good work with the 
etching needle. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


T is a fact not generally known that Longfellow paid within a small 
amount of ,the total cost of the production of his first volume of 
poems; and also that James Russell Lowell paid all the expenses of his first 
work.—Two volumes of the “ Complete Works ” of Thackeray, just published 
in London, are thus greeted by the Atheneum :—‘ There is no doubt that the 
ghoul who is understood to be the first cause of these two volumes of reprints, 
has deserved and will receive the detestation of all true lovers of Thack- 
eray.” Alphonse Daudet’s new book “Tartarin sur les Alpes,” will be is- 
sued simultaneously in England, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, by an 
American publisher who has paid 150,000 franes for the privilege. That at 
least is the story, the publisher’s name not being mentioned. 

Ex-minister 8. G. W. Benjamin will contribute a paper to the February 
Harper's on “The Tazieh, or Passion Play of Persia.”——Macmillan & Co. 
will publish Marion Crawford’s new novel, “ A Scholar’s Romance.”——Mrs. 
Campbell Praed and Mr. Justin McCarthy are said to be the joint authors of 
the new English novel, “ The Right Honorable.”——-Sir Theodore Martin 
has sent to press with Messrs. Blackwood, his translation in English verse 


of the second part of ‘‘ Faust.”———Mr. John Morley is writing a reply to Sir, 


Henry Maine’s “ Popular Government.” 

Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have begun the publication of Rev. Dr. Tal- 
mage’s sermons, in regular order, from phonographic reports.—— Elliot Stock, 
London, has in press a volume of essays, by J. Roger Rees, entitled “ Recol- 
lections of a Book Worm.’’——-The next volume of the “ Eminent Women 
Series ” will be the life of Madame Roland, by Miss Mathilde Blind. It is 
partly founded on letters hitherto unpublished.——Memorial tablets have 
been placed on the houses in Paris in which Frangois Mignet, the historian, 
and Diderot, the encyclopedist, died,——Joaquin Miller talks of building a 





house on the border of a lake in Florida, and of making that State his per- 
manent home. 


“ Letters to a Daughter,” by Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, is in the press of 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago.—Among the English holiday announce- 
ments was one of “ Maud Muller,” illustrated with twenty full-page designs 
in color, by George F. Carline, an English artist——The Scribners will 
shortly publish an edition of Mr. Froude’s new book “ Oceana.””——Daudet 
made $20,000, it is stated, out of his novel “‘Sapho” before it was drama- 
tised.——Lady Tennyson has provided with music the ‘‘ Gordon Boys Morn- 
ing and Evening Hymns,” which her husband has edited.——“ The People 
and Politics,” by Dr. G. W. Hosmer, has been translated into Italian by Mr. 
Brunialti, member of the Italian Parliament. 

The forthcoming life of George Joachim Géschen, by his grandson and 
namesake, the well-known statesman, it is believed will be not only of inter- 
est as the record of a remarkable man who, being left by his father a penni- 
less orphan, rose by his own exertions to the foremost rank among German 
publishers, but it will throw some new light on the state of German litera- 
ture at the end of the last century. Gédschen was a personal friend both of 
Wieland and of Schiller, and a considerable correspondence with them and 
with Goethe has been preserved by the family. 


The London Athenwum contradicts the current report that Mr. Brown- 
ing’s recent purchase of a palazzo in Venice was prompted by the desire to 
place the greatest possible distance between himself and the Browning So- 
ciety. Hon. S. S. Cox, in preparing his historical work on the early inva- 
sion of Europe by the Turks, is to have the advantage of free use of the Im- 
perial archives and libraries in Constantinople.-——The late Dean Howson, 
only aday or two before he died, passed the final proofs of a work entitled 
“ Thoughtsfor Saints’ Days.’”——-A volume of essays on “ Popular Govern - 
ment,’ by Sir Henry Sumner Maine, is coming from the press of Henry 
Holt & Co. “ Zeph,” Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson’s posthumous story, will 
be brought out shortly by Roberts Brothers. 

Cassell & Co. are about to bring out in this country the series of cheap 
reprints of the best English literature, of which Henry Morley is editor. The 
series will be entitled, “ Cassell’s National Library,” and it will include books 
of history, biography, religion, philosophy, art, political economy and 
science ; everything, indeed, that is especially worth preservation—and is 
not now copyrighted. A volume will be published every week, and each will 
cost ten cents. The first issues will be Macaulay’s “ Warren Hastings,’ the 
“Complete Angler,” “Childe Harold,” and Franklin’s Autobiography. 


Lieut. A. W. Greely has just arrived home from a visit abroad, having 
made arrangements for a speedy publication of his book in England through 
Bentley. The explorer has been received in England with much more cor- 
diality and attention than was shown him in his own country. His book 
is looked forward to there with the greatest interest, and at the lectures 
given by him the attendance has been very large. 

The author of “ Taken by Siege,” the serial begun in the January num- 
ber of Lippincott’s Magazine, is a profound secret, and is noteven known by 
the editor of the magazine. The manuscript of the story was written out 
on a type-writer, and sent him by afriend of the author. He read it once, and 
accepted it on its merits. Only two persons know who the author is, and 
they are bound to secrecy. 

“At the Red Glove” is now published in London in the usual three- 
volume form, without Mr. Reinhart’s illustrations, and with the name of 
the author—Mrs.}{Macquoid.——“Professor Hoffman,” the author of the text- 
book “‘ Modern Magi”’ has written a story for boys called “Conjurer Dick; 
or, ‘ The Adventures of a Young Wizard,’ on the title page of which he has 
put also his real name, Angelo J. Lewis. The anonymous author of the sa- 
tire “That Very Man,” is a young English poetess, Miss May Kendall. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. will have ready in March “The Philosophy of 
Wealth,” by John B. Clark, Professor in Smith College.——Mr. Browning 
has written a poem suggested by there cent performance of the “ Eumenides ” 
at Cambridge.——An English edition of Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s “ Poor Boys 
who Became Famous” will be published by Hodder & Stoughton.——Mr. A. 
D. Vinton, son of Rev. Dr. Vinton, of New York, has written a novel called 
“The Pomfret Mystery.””——Miss Eliza A. Bowen, a Georgia school teacher, 
has written a text-book in Astronomy, adapted to promoting observations. 
——Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will soon publish a translation of Dr. Zeller’s 
‘Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy.” 


The past year, says the Pall Mall Gazette, has been very bad for second 
hand booksellers, due not so much to the falling off in the demand for books 
as to the inability to supply. Though an enormous quantity of high-class 
literature has been sold in London, it has been for the most part bought by 
private individuals and on commission by the trade, while the latter’s pur- 
chases have been made at such figures as have seriously debarred them from 
remunerative returns. The number of sales in the provinces has been very 
small, notwithstanding that very few “ private lots’ have come into the 
market ; indeed so low an average has not been known for many years, and 
owing to the increased facilities for advertising, the members of trade at- 
tending the sales have greatly increased, twenty to forty at good ones being 
by no means uncommon, and under these circumstances the competition 
may be imagined. The demand from America, owing to great depression in 
trade, has greatly fallen off—one firm, as a case in point, which in 1884 sent 
over £2,000 of books to the States, only doing £500 this year. 
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THE Master OF L’ETRANGE. By Eugene Hall. 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

ScoTLAND’s INFLUENCE ON CIVILIZATION. By Rev. Leroy J. Halsey, D. D., 
LL.D. Pp. 256. $1.00. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 
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Pen PicTURES OF SUNDAYS AT THE DoBpsons’; OR, THE COMMAND AND THE 
Buiessinc. By Mrs. A. K. Dunning. Pp. 318. $1.15. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


CuurcH History In Brier. By Rev. Jas. C. Moffat, D.D. Pp. 492. $1.75. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

In His Steps. A Book for Young Christians setting out to follow Christ. 
By J. R. Miller. Pp. 120. $0.50. Philadelphia: PresbyterianBoard of 
Publication. 








DRIFT. 


—Ruskin’s advice to the English politicians to prepare themselves for 
dealing intelligently with the Irish question by a diligent study of Maria 
Edgeworth’s novels wil] probably strike most peopleas funny. But there is 
a flavor of common sense in it nevertheless. One of the roots of the trouble, 
now as in all the dreary past, is English inability to understand the Irish 
variety of human nature, and the latest outcropping of it is this ramored 
Tory decision to offer Ireland a “ central council” instead of a parliament.— 
Hartford Courant. 


—A workman in alimestone quarry at Maquoketa, Iowa, the other day, 
found imbedded in the rock, twenty-five feet below the surface, a fly. The 
fossil is perfect. The feelers and legs and delicate wings, as well as the 

y, are as complete as when the insect alighted and stuck in the ooze 
away back in the upper Silurian period, ages ago. 


—In the Connecticut Legislature, out of the 24 Senators, 23 were born 
in the United States and 1 in France. Twenty of them were born in Con- 
necticut. As regards the House, 194 members were born in Connecticut, 10 
in Massachusetts, 8 in Rhode Island, 19 in New York, 6in Ireland, and 2 in 
England. Commenting on this, the Hartford Courant says: ‘‘ This shows 
that about four-fifths of the House are natives of this State. Five-sixths of 
the Senators were born in this State, too, so that taken all together it is most 
assuredly a Connecticut legislature. But this is not the most interesting 
part of the story that the details furnish. By studying the returns it 
appears that not less than 113 out of the 247 members represent the places 
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in which they were born! People talk about our shifting tendencies and 
our departing natives, but almost a half of the legislature consists of 
members representing their birthplaces, and more than four-fifths of it 
consists of Connecticut natives.” 

—Mr. Charles H. Cramp, speaking of some of the steamships constructed 
at the great ship-yard in Philadelphia, of which he is senior owner, a few 
days ago said: “ It will be remembered that the new steam steel cruiser C hi- 
cago, built for the navy, had her engines designed after those of the steamer 
Louisiana. The latter was considered by some persons to be the fastest 
freight ship on the Atlantic coast. The Louisiana was built by John Roach, 
and her engines constructed by Quintard, of New York. Her engines are 
compound beam engines, with cylinders on each side of the shaft. The en- 
gines we place in the Morgan steamers are called compound tandem engines, 
with one cylinder over the other. The Louisiana has been running between 
New York and New Orleans for four or five years. Last week the El Dorado, 


| which was built at this yard, made a trip from New York to New Orleans, 


from wharf to wharf, in five days and seven hours, beating the fastest record 
of the Louisiana by eight minutes only. On the last day of the old year the 
Eureka, a sister ship, also built here, reached her wharf in New Orleans from 


| New York at 6 P. M., making the entire trip in five days and one hour, still 


| further reducing the time, and beating all previous records by six hours and 


| eight minutes. 


It will thus be seen that the freight steamers built upon the 
Delaware river in this city are the fastest in the United States.” 


—In the new House of Commons, the London Spectator finds, there are 
only 46 members of great aristocratic families, only 54 military and naval 
officers, and only 71 representatives (in their own persons) of the landed gen- 
try. On the other hand there are 134 lawyers, 69 manufacturers, 42 mer- 


| chants, 34 journalists, 25 bankers, 24 brewers and distillers, 23 civil serv- 


| 
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ants, 21 shipowners, 16 physicians, 16 colliery owners, nine professors, nine 
unclassified brain workers, six engineers, six stockbrokers, six printers, six 
builders, four agents of estates, and two (dissenting) preachers of the gospel. 
The new House includes two McCarthys, two Healys, two Redmonds, two 
Harringtons, two o’Hanlons, two O’Dohertys, two Gills, two Nolans, two 
Kellys, three O’Connors and three O’Briens. 
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OVERCOATS THAT WILL 
BEAR LOOKING AT. 


It isn’t necessary to stand a month’s, a 
week’s, or even a day’s siege of about 
what kind of an Overcoat you want. aven’t 
we said over and over again that whether you 
would see the finest, the genuine Montagnacs, 
or down to the least expensive of Overcoats 
here is the store to come to? e replenish 
to the end of the season, so that instead of a 
dwindled, decrepit, fag-end of a season’s 
stock, from which you might be pestered to 
buy what you don’t want, we are ready to fit 
you in sizes out of whatever quality of fabric 
you prefer ; and as perfectly in linings, trim- 
mings, work, as if you had unfolded your 
ideas to us and had tt made to order. Any 
morning on your road down town, make a 
five minutes stop here and we will fit you; 
and seeing many kinds together will help you 
to decide. Or, let us send two or three to 
your house for approval (put them alongside 
some other stores’ overcoats) if you are timid 
about trusting your own judgment. 


S. M. Wanamaker & Co., 


—FORMERLY— 


John Wanamaker & Co. 


AT THE OLD STAND, 
818-820-822 CuestTNUT STREET. 
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‘“‘ This sterling magazine is one of the most valuable 
in the English language.’’—Chicago Chronicle. 
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CONTENTS FOR JANUARY 1886. 

Portrait of General JoHn A. LOGAN. Frontispiece. 

Paul Revere (1735—1818). Illustrated. By E. H. 
Goss. 

Tribute to Vice-President Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks. Illustrated. Hon. JamMEs W. GERARD. 

Operations Before Fort Donelson. Illustrated. 
By Gen. WM. FARRAR (‘ BALDY”’) SMITH. 

From Burnside to Hooker. Transfer of the Army 
of the Potomac, 1863. By Major WILLIAM HowarRD 
MILLS. 

Slavery in America. Its Origin and Consequences. 
By GENERALJOHN A. LOGAN, 

Washington's First Campaign. By T. J. CHAPMAN 
A. M. 

Princess or Pretender. A Leaf of Old Louisiana 
History. By CHARLEs DIMITRY. 

The New Year’s Holiday. Its Origin and Obsery- 
ances. By the Editor. 

The “Bladensburg” Races. %(Washington, 1814) 
Ex-Postmaster-General HORATIO KING. 

Reprints of Two Interesting Letters of 1781. 

Original Documents contain General C. F. Smith’s 
Unpublished Report of the Capture of Fort Donel- 
son. 

Minor Topics. Notes. Queries. Replies. So- 
cieties. Book Notices. 








This periodical goes into the schools, * colleges, 
libraries and households of our country, and has be- 
come an educating power. 

Its readers have multiplied until it now has the 
largest circulation of any magazine of its character in 
the world. 

The quality of its subscription list is exceptional— 
an array of well-known names representing the 
wealth, scholarship, taste, and refinement of the 
United States, with notable additions from Canada, 
England, France, Australia and South America. 

Its contributions are timely and diversified, from 
the pens ofthe ablest and most agreeable writers, and 
they deal with every problem in American history, 
from the most remote period to the present hour. 

The signs of promise of this popular magazine were 
never so conspicuously observable as at present; each 
month marks an advance, and shows an increasing 
interest among the people of America in history and 
its literature. 
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